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Warman 
Eva Likova and Igor Gorin serve as costume judges in the children's 
fancy dress parade at the annual Manhattanville Neighborhood Center fair 
and carnival. Proceeds of the event help pay for summer camp vacations 


Mever: witz 
Abbey Simon end his wife are entertained by Mrs. David Ben-Gurion (cen- 
ter), wife of the premier of Israel, at a reception in Jerusalem fol- 
lowing the debut appearance of the pianist in his tour of the new nation 
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Alexander Hilsberg shares an affectionate mo- During his latest South American tour, Louis 
ment with one of the horses he has been riding Kaufman takes time out with his wife to visit 
during his stay at Squam Lake in New Hampshire the famous Copacabana Beach in Rio de Janeiro 


Eleanor Steber demonstrates her lung control 
on a trombone as she "blows her own horn” af- 
ter completing a recent orchestral engagement 


Goldb« ger 
Joseph Battista gets some helpful advice from Heitor Villa-Lobos during At a reception honoring Jean Madeira at Washington University in St. Louis 
a visit to the composer's studio in Rio de Janeiro. After meeting Villa- are Herbert Cost, Musical America correspondent; Leigh Gerdine, music 
Lobos, Mr. Battista was invited to record an album of his piano music department head; Miss Madeira; Harold Blumenfeld, opera workshop head 
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Walter Conducts 
Opening Program 
At Hollywood Bowl 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


FTER successfully weathering 
financial disaster and reorgani- 


zation last season, Hollywood 
Bowl made what appeared to be a 
healthy comeback during the first 
week of concerts of its 3lst season, 
which opened on July 15 with Bruno 
Walter conducting the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. In late years concerts 
without soloists invariably have been 
the weakest attractions on the agenda, 
but an audience numbering close to 
10,000 heard Mr. Walter lead the 
orchestra through a program  con- 
sisting of the Overture to Weber’s 
Der Freischttz, Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn and Academic Fes- 
tival Overture, and Strauss’s Till 
Eulenspiegel. The orchestra was not 
quite up to its best after its long va- 
cation, but nevertheless responded 
sensitively to Mr. Walter’s highly in- 
dividualized interpretations. 

Saul Caston, of the Denver Sym- 
phony, made his Bowl debut in the 
second concert of the season, on July 
17, sharing the program with Richard 
Tucker, tenor. Mr. Caston resisted all 
temptation to make a show either of 
himself or of Tchaikovsky in the lat- 
ter’s Fifth Symphony, and the work 
gained in stature by reason of the 
conductor’s musicianly taste and re- 
straint. The orchestra played with 
good tone quality and lively spirit, and 
the same qualities were reflected in 
the two other orchestral numbers, the 
Overture to Smetana’s The Bartered 
Bride and the traditional three ex- 
eerpts from Act III of Die Meister- 
singer. Mr. Tucker was in first-rate 
vocal condition, and, unembarrassed 
by the Bowl’s now invariable rule 
against amplification, tossed off with 
disdainful ease a succession of arias 
from Judas Maccabaeus, Andrea 
Chenier, La Forza del Destino, 
L’Africana, Carmen, and Cavalleria 
Rusticana, with Leoncavallo’s Mat- 
tinata and De Curtis’ Torna a Sur- 
riento added for encores. 

_Residents of other parts of the na- 
tion may wonder at the news that the 
largest attendance of the opening week 
—officially 17,200—was rung up on 
July 19 by a television pianist and 
entertainer who goes by the sole name 
of Liberace. For quite a few years 
Liberace toured the night-club and 
dance-hall circuits without undue con- 





Musical America Editor 
Accepts Post in London 


NECIL SMITH, editor of 
MusicaL AMERICA since 


January, 1948, resigns from 
that position on Aug. 14 to become 
permanent music and ballet critic 
ot the Daily Express in London, 
England. He will be succeeded as 
editor by Ronald F. Eyer, who 
previously served the magazine in 
that capacity from 1943 to 1947. 
Mr. Smith will continue his con- 
nection with MusicAL AMERICA 
by sending reports on musical 
activities trom England and_ the 
Furopean continent. 
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flagration, but something like five 
months on television have given him 
an audience of fanatical enthusiasts 
that approaches in number Hollywood 
Bowl’s faithful legion of Gershwin 
idolaters. 

Izler Solomon returned on July 22 
to open the Bowl’s second week, 
scheduling the Overture to Weber’s 
Oberon, Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, 
and Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Con- 
certo, with Claudio Arrau as soloist. 
The conductor’s fluid, batonless tech- 
nique led the orchestra through a 
reading of the Brahms that was 
thoughtful, deliberate, clear in tex- 
ture, and songful in tone quality. Mr. 
Arrau’s interpretation of the Bee- 
thoven was of extreme delicacy, small 
in scale and limited in dynamic range, 
but generally pure in taste and faith- 
ful in style. 

Visitors to the Bowl this season are 
greeted by numerous physical changes. 
The hills bordering on Pepper Tree 
Lane have been carved down to ac- 
commodate spiraling ramps to make 
the upper reaches of the Bowl easier 
of access; a series of modern ticket 
offices has been installed to facilitate 
handling of crowds, and a new semi- 
circular plaza adjoining the turnstiles 
accommodates souvenir shops and re- 
freshment stands. 

Other recent events in Los Angeles 
have brought the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, in eight appearances and 
two programs, at the Greek Theatre, 
July 9 to 12 and 16 to 19; the Holly- 
wood Negro Ballet, at the Assistance 
League Playhouse, July 11, 12, 18, and 
19; Joseph Schuster, cellist, and Nadia 
Reisenberg, pianist, in the first of two 
Seethoven programs, at Hancock 
Auditorium, July 20; the Halevi 
Chorus, Ben Pollock conducting, at 
W ilshire Ebell Theatre, June 22; the 
Business Men’s Glee Club of Los 
Angeles, Arthur M. Phelps, director, 
at Wilshire Ebell Theatre, June 10. 
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Mozart and Gluck 
Operas Presented 


In Festival at Aix 


By EpMuUND PENDLETON 


[oes annual festival at Aix-en- 
Provence opened with a concert 
played impeccably by the Con- 
servatory Orchestra under Carl Schu- 
richt, with Robert Casadesus as solo- 
ist. The operatic productions of the 
festival were Mozart’s Le Nozze di 
Figaro and Don Giovanni and Gluck’s 
Iphigénie en Tauride. The festival 
lasted from July 11 to 31. 

Novelties included a Guirlande de 


Campra, composed by Arthur Honeg- 
ger, Daniel-Lesur, Roland-Manuel, 
Henri Sauguet, and Georges Auric. 


The theme for the garland was taken 
from the Sarabande en Rondeau, from 
Campra’s Camille. Henri Dutilleux’s 
Symphony was another novelty. Im- 
portant British contributions were the 
appearances of Peter Pears and Ben- 
jamin Britten in joint recital and of 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra. 

In this pink and yellow, sun-baked 
town, shaded by high trees and abun- 
dant foliage, the eye comes upon a 
beautiful courtyard, ancient grill or 
carved portal at every glance Many 
of the relics in the old mansions were 
put on exhibition during the festival. 
The plane-shaded, fountain-bubbling 
Cala Mirabeau in the heart of the 
city became a forum for lively discus- 
sions of the merits and demerits of 
the performance of Le Nozze di 
Figaro. Proud of their conception of 


Mozart and of the place of honor they 
reserve for the voice, the festival di- 
rectors were evidently shaken by one 











Nelli, Alfredo Antonini, 


The tempos 
casting — witl 
Graziella Sciutti as 
the décors lugu 


or two critical bombshells. 
were called slow, the 
the exception of 
Susanna—erroneous, 
brious, and the costumes, especially 
certain wigs, grotesque. Mozart's most 
vivacious comedy was said to be “seen 
through dark glasses.” 

The attack was healthy, for it 
brought prompt amends and proot 
vitality. The second performance 
moved with alacrity. Two airs were 
cut, the offending wigs were replaced, 
and all the members of the cast were 
on their mettle. 

Hans Rosbaud, who conducted, ol 
tained an admirable vocal ensemble by 
asking the principals to sing softly 
One heard everything, and the homo- 
geneous, sonority was a pleasure t 
the ear. Adorable, vocally and plas 
tically, Miss Sciutti was an unf rget 
table Susanna. Her singing was 
ethereal and apparently diactinm and 
she animated the entire performance 
with her vivacity. Leonie Rysanek, at 
excellent Wagnerian, was less at ease 
in Mozart. Obliged to pass through 
one or two gears before running com 
fortably on high, she had little op- 
portunity to show her best abilities 
Gisela Litz was a charming Cheru 
bino, Nell Tangeman a worthy Mar 
cellina, and Annik Simon a_ sweet 
young Barbarina. Heinz Rehfuss’ por- 
trayal of the Count was excellent, if 
somewhat haughty. Hugués Cuénod 
revealed sure musicianship and talent 
as an actor in the role of Basilio 
Marcello Cortis, as Bartolo; Gerard 
Friedmann, as Don Curzio; and 
Eraldo Coda, as Antonio, were all 
good. The Figaro was Michel Roux 
Mr. Roux, who sings Escamillo in the 
Opéra-Comique, showed his adap- 
tability by giving successful per- 
formance, although his powerful 
physique would not normally designate 
him for the role. His singing was 

(Continued on page 27) 
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REHEARSAL AT LEWISOHN STADIUM 


B. F..Dolbin's drawing of preparations for the Italian Night program shows in the foreground Jan Peerce, 
and Salvatore Baccaloni. 
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The singers in the background are from the Collegiate Chorale 
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By H. H. StucKENSCHMIDT 


66 WENTY hours of music!” 
sighed the English critic Ed- 
win Evans in 1923, after the 

first festival of the International So- 

ciety for Contemporary Music, which 
had been founded in Salzburg the 
previous year. What would he have 
said to the society’s 26th festival, held 
thirty years after its founding? 
Returning to Salzburg for the first 
time since 1924, the festival included 
four orchestral concerts and three 
evenings of chamber music, which 
amounted to at least fourteen hours 
of music; a program of new Austrian 
orchestral works; a program of new 

German orchestral works; a concert 

with the alluring title, Classics of the 

Modern Period; a concert devoted to 

works by Arnold Schonberg; an 

afternoon of new organ music; four 
concerts of old music; two services 
in the cathedral; the first perform- 
ance of a dramatic oratorio by Cesar 

Bresgen; a chamber-music concert by 

the Salzburg Music Circle; and a 

three-day congress devoted to twelve- 

tone music. Altogether this amounted 
to about forty hours of musical joys 
and sufferings, crowded together 
within the short space of two weeks. 

I did not stay for the last three 
days of the festival—the twelve-tone 
congress and the performance of the 
3resgen work. This part of the festi- 
val was not part of the schedule of 
the ISCM, and such a formidable 
array of often questionable master- 
pieces seemed too much to face after 
the other programs. Twelve-tone mu- 
sic should not be discussed at a mu- 
sical congress. The twelve-tone idiom 
of composition, invented by Sch6én- 
berg and Hauer and now adopted by 


many composers throughout the 
world, is a part of universal musical 
procedure. The laws of twelve-tone 
music can best be developed through 


the practice of composers, not through 
discussions and arguments. 

The ISCM has been going through 
a crisis for several years. This is 
caused partly by new conditions faced 
by modern music, but chiefly by the 
organization of the society itself, the 
type of festivals that it has been giv- 
ing, and the composers who have been 
represented in them. 

At. last year’s festival, in Frank- 

furt am Main, the general as- 
sembly of the organization decided, 
against only a few warning voices, to 
give representation at future festivals 
to all the countries that possess sec- 
tions of the ISCM and submit works 
to the festival jury. The object of 
this resolution was to give composers 
in the smaller countries an opportun- 
ity to be heard. But the resolution 
forces the jury to think in national- 
istic terms in choosing works, of 
which each country is allowed to sub- 
mit six. Thus the mission of the jury 
is no longer to provide a festival of 
the highest possible quality, but 
rather to choose the best works from 
each nation. 

We quickly saw the effect of this 
new policy. This year’s festival gave 
representation to more countries than 
any previous one—24 nations, among 
them Australia, Cuba, Israel, Chile, 
Iceland, New Zealand, Brazil, South 
Africa, and Japan, some of which 
were never before represented and 
others only once or twice. But the 
general impression was of a decline in 
quality. At previous festivals, to be 
sure, the programs were hardly a 
parade of genius, and the jurors un- 
questionably made concessions to the 








branches of the organization that paid 
dues and supported the ISCM head- 
quarters in London. Nevertheless, the 
new policy was obviously detrimental 
to the quality of the programs. Not 
one of the countries newly included 
revealed a new genius or even pro- 


vided a work of outstanding spiritual | 


or technical quality. The new prin- 
ciple of selection proved itself to be 
a misguided attempt to apply demo- 
cratic ideas to the autonomous world 
of art. 

Nor was this misconception confined 
to the selection of programs. In the 
course of the meetings at this year’s 
festival, the entire organization of the 
ISCM was revised in a manner that 
was sharply criticized by some mem- 
bers. The previous president, Edward 
Clark, was not re-elected, at his own 
request. Since the members could not 
agree on a new president, a board of 
five members was set up to govern the 
society in the coming year. Except for 
England, none of the larger nations is 
represented on this board. The other 
members are from South Africa, 
Chile, Norway, and Holland. Next 
year’s festival will be held in Oslo, 
Norway, from May 30 until June 6. 


ALZBURG proved an enchanting 

but changeable setting for the 
festival, with its typical alternations 
of summer heat and spring rain. The 
Austrian section of the society 
showed praiseworthy diligence in cre- 
ating a festive atmosphere. It pro- 
vided testimonials for fifteen people 
and a number of publishing houses, 
radio broadcasting stations, and or- 
chestras, honoring their services to 
the cause of new music. These testi- 
monials took the form of the Arnold 
Schonberg Medal, a bronze relief 
executed by the Viennese artist Josef 
Humplik, and a scroll. Among those 
who were singled out were Franz 
André, Sir Adrian Boult, Herbert 
Haefner, Dimitri Mitropoulos, and 
Mario Rossi, conductors; Edward 
Steuermann and Peter Stadlen, pi- 
anists; Rudolf Kolisch, violinist; and 
Heinrich Strobel, Wolfgang Stein- 
ecke, and the writer of this article, 
critics and organizers. 

The musical portion, in which Mr. 
Haefner conducted the Vienna Sym- 
phonic Orchestra, of the presentation 
ceremony was devoted to works by 
Arnold Schonberg —the Five Pieces 

(Continued on page 25) 


By Everett HELM 


HE 26th festival of the Interna- 

tional Society for Contemporary 

Music was a sad affair. Sad for 
several reasons and in two senses— 
literally and figuratively. The death 
of the conductor Herbert Haefner, 
who was stricken with heart failure 
on the podium, cast a final spell of 
gloom over an atmosphere that was 
already one of dissatisfaction with the 
organization and quality of this year’s 
festival, which was held from June 20 
to July 3. 

The choice of Salzburg as_ the 
scene of the occasion was providen- 
tial, for the beauty and charm of the 
place compensated somewhat for the 
shortcomings of the musical goings 
on. The general attitude among dele- 
gates and visitors, some of whom had 
traveled far to attend the festival, 


was: Let’s forget about the music 
and have a drink in the Café Bazar. 
There was little discussion of the 


works performed, since they provided 
no basis for discussion, only for 
sighs, raised eyebrows, and sorry 
shakes of the head. 

Twenty-nine years ago the first fes- 
tival of the ISCM took place in Salz- 
burg. At that time it was a small 
organization; it has since grown to 
world-wide proportions, with sections 
in Japan, Iceland, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Argentina, the United 
States and 27 other countries. This 
year a new policy was put into effect. 
Edward Clark, president of the 
ISCM, states in his introduction to 
the official program: “In the pro- 
grams of the present Salzburg Festi- 
val we have carried out the experi- 
ment suggested by the delegates at 
Frankfurt last year. According to 
this scheme, every active National Sec- 
tion is represented in the programs by 
at least one work. We hope thereby 
to give a comprehensive picture of 
what is being produced in the musical 
world. Thus our Festival this year 
includes contributions from twenty- 
four National Sections—a much larg- 
er field than has been covered in any 
previous Festival.” 

If Salzburg represented in effect a 
“comprehensive picture of what is be- 
ing produced in the musical world,” 
one can only despair of the future of 
the “holde Kunst.” Indeed, one might 
with some certainty predict the muse’s 
sarly demise. Actually, of course, the 





The Rumanian composer Roman Viad and Magda Laszlo, who sang his Three 
Invocations for Soprano and Piano at the 1952 ISCM festival in Salzburg 


ISCM Festival Returns to Salzburg 


naive idea that playing one piece of 
Norwegian music (or Japanese, or 
Chilean, or what you will) gives an 
idea of what is going on musically 
in that country is utter nonsense. It 
gives an idea of what one single com- 
poser is doing, while his colleagues 
are very probably doing something 
quite different. 


Y the same token, the panoramic 

view of the festival was supposed 
to afford by representing 24 different 
countries, was a_ complete illusion 
For the history of music in our time 
will not be concerned with mi 
written in Iceland and Japan to the 
extent that it will be with music writ- 
ten in France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Germany, or the United States. Since 
this is a fact, why not face it? I do 
not mean that Iceland and Japan, to 
use these countries as examples, should 
be excluded. They should be incluled 
only, however, if the works by which 
they are represented are on an ar- 
tistic level high enough to stand cm- 
parison with the music of the so- 
called leading countries. The policy 
of selecting a bad Japanese work 
simply because it is Japanese leads 
to a festival such as the one we have 
just suffered through. 

The reason for including one work 
from each section of the ISCM ap- 
pears to be a crass one. Many sec- 
tions that have paid their quotas to- 
wards the support of the ISCM feel 
they have a right to have their coun- 
try represented. If things have come 
to such a pass that the main purpose 
of the ISCM is self-perpetuation 
through artistic appeasement, it is 
probably time to let the organization 
die a natural death, its period of use- 
fulness having been fulfilled. Rum- 
ors were indeed flying to the effect 
that this would be the last ISCM 
festival, and that a new organization 
would emerge shortly. 

The programming at Salzburg was 
bad in another way as well; some 
of the “big” musical powers were rep- 
resented in a most curious fashion— 
Great Britain, for instance, by Hum- 
phrey Searle, a composer of consid- 
erable stature, and by Phyllis Tate, 
of whom the same cannot be said. 
Their two works, the first for string 
orchestra, the second a sonata for 


clarinet and cello, gave a very in- 
complete picture, to say the least, of 
3ritish music today. The United 


States fared even worse, 
resented only by a piano sonata by 
Claus Adam, who was born in Sw- 
matra of Austrian parents. France, 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland came 
off best in the representation in the 
programs. 


AFTER this general description it 
will be clear that detailed com- 
ments on all the individual concerts 
are not in order, and I shall let many 
sleeping dogs continue their sleep, 
which will be eternal. As a sample of 
one of the better concerts, let us take 
the third orchestral concert, ably con- 
ducted by Ernest Bour (Paris) and 
less ably played by the Vienna Sym- 
phonic Orchestra (not to be confused 
with the Vienna Philharmonic, an or- 
ganization without a permanent con- 
ductor.) Harsanyi’s Symphony in C 
(1951) opened the program. — This 
music is often strident, expressive in 
an orgiastic way, recalling Scrialin. 
It is also au fond thoroughly romantic, 
despite its strong dissonances. It is 
the kind of modern music that in the 
1920s caused alarm and consternation 
but today seems hopelessly outmo:ed. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Miusie Shed Coneerts 


Begin at Tanglewood 


By CEcIL SMITH 
‘71TH an official ceremony of 
welcome from Serkshire 
County, the full Boston Sym- 
phony played its first concert since 
returning from its European tour as 
it began the series of Music Shed 
programs at Tanglewood on July 24. 
The concerts in the Theatre-Concert 
Hall on the three preceding week- 
ends had involved fewer than half 
the members of the orchestra. 
3efore the concert began, Charles 
Munch, music director of the orches- 
tra, came onto the stage in the com- 
pany of Henry V. Cabot, president 


of the board of trustees of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, and Robert T. Cape- 
less, mayor of Pittsfield, Mass. After 


introductory amenities by Mr. Cabot, 
Mayor Capeless presented to Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra a_ scroll 
testifying to Berkshire County’s con- 
viction that it shares equally with 
Boston in the possession of the or- 
chestra. The scroll is wholly a Berk- 
shire County product; the paper was 
made in Dalton, and the leather bind- 
ing was tanned in North Adams and 


tooled in Pittsfield. After Mayor 
Capeless’ presentation, Mr. Munch 
stare for a moment at the scroll, 


which had been placed on an easel at 
the front of the stage, went into a 
brief huddle with his companions 
with his back to the audience, and 
finally walked off the stage without 
saying thank you or making the 
slightest response to the tribute. 

Mr. Munch returned shortly to 
conduct the orchestra in the first of 
the two standard symphonies that con- 
stituted the program — Beethoven’s 
Eroica. The orchestra was admirably 
responsive, and the performance had 
dignity and communicativeness. Mr. 
Munch’s constantly shifting tempos 
and predilection for sentimentalized 
melodic utterance kept the symphony, 
however, from revealing much of its 
magnificent structural solidarity. The 
interpretation was prevailingly serious 
—until the clatter-bang trivialization 
of the closing coda—but it was not 
cohesive. 

The Brahms First Symphony, played 
atter the intermission, offered little 
to admire beyond the flexibility and 
tonal sumptuousness of the orchestra. 
Mr. Munch’s performance was a car- 
nival of distortions. Fast passages 
were too fast, slow ones too slow, 
loud ones too loud, soft ones too soft. 
Every phrase was regarded separately 
and greatly overinterpreted ; incredi- 
bly exaggerated ritardandos and vio- 
lent shifts of tempo pulled passage 
after passage out of shape. The con- 
ductor’s attitude toward this sym- 
phony, as toward the Second and 
Fourth Symphonies last summer, is 
difficult to understand when one re- 
flects that his whole early musical 
schooling was German. Can it be that 
in this later, French phase of his 
career he wishes to obliterate any 
possible association with the Teutonic 
traditions in which he was brought 
up? Certainly this Brahms per form- 
ance allowed scarcely an intimation 
of the style, texture, and communica- 
tive essence of the work as it has been 
understood by conductors closest to 
its musical origins. The work sound- 
ed like Berlioz, and bad Berlioz at 
that, for neither its ideas nor its or- 
chestration will support a super-the- 
atricalized approach. A gross misin- 
terpretation of this sort raises an im- 
portant moral-aesthetic-economic ques- 


Aucust, 1952 


tion in times like ours: Is the ex- 
pensive enterprise of maintaining a 
symphony orchestra justified when a 
conductor disregards the commonly 
accepted values of the masterpieces of 
the repertoire and treats them with 
what can only be described as imperti- 
nence ? 


IERRE MONTEUX, who had 

shared conducting responsibilities 
with Mr. Munch in the Boston Sym- 
phony’s European tour, made his first 
appearance at Tanglewood in the sec- 
ond of the Music Shed concerts, on 
July 26. The climax of his program 
came with Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du 
Printemps, with which he had made 
headlines in May when he directed it 
in the Théatre des Champs-Elysées 
in Paris 39 years after he had con- 
ducted the historically scandalous 
premiere for the Diaghileff Ballets 
Russes in the same theatre. Inasmuch 
as Mr. Monteux had presented Le 
Sacre du Printemps in New York 
and Boston last season when he served 
as guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, his performance was not 
precisely a novelty. But it remained 
an overwhelming experience, in the 
effortlessness with which his beat 
overrode the metrical complications 
of the score and the expertness with 
which he brought the instrumental 
elements into sonorous balance and 
clear focus. At the end the audience 
greeted his achievement and the no 
less spectacular achievement of the or- 
chestra with a prolonged ovation. 

The evening began unassumingly 
with the Overture to Cimarosa’s Il 
Matrimonio Segreto, a featherweight 
divertissement which Mr. Monteux 
and the orchestra delivered with en- 
gaging insouciance. The principal item 
of the pre-intermission period was 
Schubert’s great C major Symphony. 
Here the conductor was not entirely 
in his element. He attained constant 
clarity of articulation, for this is 
one of his infallible gifts. But his 
tempos were wayward, changeable, 
and not always conducive to the com- 
pletest lyrical expression; and _ the 
long work emerged as a series of 
carefully contrived but not always 
integrally related episodes rather than 
as a fully coherent symphonic struc- 
ture. It takes a large intellectual plan 
to make this often repetitious, if al- 
ways seraphically beautiful, work sub- 
mit its details to any sort of binding 
unity, and such a plan Mr. Monteux 
failed to provide. Nevertheless, the 
instrumental sound was lovely when 
it was not marred by the orchestra’s 


increasingly crackling and acidulous 
trumpet section. 
NOVELTY found its way into 


the cautious programming of the 
Berkshire Festival midway through 
the third of the shed concerts, on the 
afternoon of July 27, when Hugh 
Ross director of the festival chorus, 
directed that group and a handful of 
instrumentalists in Luigi Dallapic- 
cola’s Canti di Prigionia (Songs in 
Captivity). The rest of the program 
was conducted by Mr. Munch, who 
made effective use of the chorus in 
the two suites from Ravel’s Daphnis 
and Chloé, and also offered the Sym- 
phonic Piece from Franck’s Redemp- 
tion and the ingenuous Bizet Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Dallapiccola, now in his second 
summer as guest teacher of composi- 
tion at the Berkshire Music Center, 
was totally snubbed in last summer’s 





Gene Mitchell 


An aerial view of the Music Shed at Tanglewood 


Berkshire Festival schedule. This 
year he was awarded the minimal 
courtesy of a single performance. The 
three Songs in Captivity, previously 
heard in this country in an Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic concert in New York in 195], are 
an expression of the Italian com- 
poser’s wartime dream of freedom 
and release from suffering. The Latin 
texts, utterances of historic figures as 
they contemplated death, are the 
Prayer of Mary Stuart, the Invoca- 
tion of Boethius, and the Farewell 
of Gerolamo Savonarola. Begun in 
1938, when the composer was 24, and 
completed three years later, the songs 
convey much of the longing for a 
better life that is so urgently con 
tained in Dallapiccola’s later opera 
Il Prigioniero. Both works are re- 
flections of a period in which the 
minds and hearts of sensitive Euro- 


pean artists were afflicted by the 
desolation and cruel frustration of 
war. 


Yet in the Songs of Captivity, 
more than in the more mature and in 
some ways bitter Il Prigioniero, the 
prevailing mood is one of optimism. 
The youthful score is perhaps not a 
perfect formal achievement, and _ its 
attempt to reconcile the precepts of 
twelve-tone composition with the es- 
sentially diatonic character of Dalla- 
piccola’s spontaneous and _ typically 
Italian fund of lyricism is perhaps not 
wholly successful. But the music is 
instinct with humanity and _ spiritual 
fervor, and its deeply moving effect 

achieved largely through the elo- 
quence of the choral writing—is 
enough to still mere technical criti- 
cism. The instrumental aspect is en- 
trusted to two pianists (in this case 
the able Lukas Foss and Ralph Berko- 
witz), two harpists, and five percus- 
sionists. The sonority is bold and 
compelling, if not always perfectly 
related to the texture of the choral 
parts. Mr. Ross conducted with ex- 
emplary musical straightforwardness 
and profound conviction, and the per- 
formance was a distinguished one. 

So also was Mr. Munch’s magnifi- 
cent account of the two Daphnis and 
Chloé suites. The conductor obviously 
felt on home ground, and he calcu- 
lated both the sonorities and the ex- 
pressive inflections with masterly as- 
surance. The chorus was too small, 
but at least it gave some impression 
of the splendor and theatrical force 
the score gains when the vocal re- 
sources are added to the usual or- 
chestral ones. Earlier in the after- 
noon Mr. Munch gave a stirring ac- 
count of the — oratorical 
Franck interlude and a fast one of 
the Bizet symphony. 


HE second weekend of chamber- 
orchestra concerts given by Mr. 
Munch and part of the Boston Sym- 
phony personnel in the Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall began on July 12 with a 





mixed program of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century works. Since most 
of the pieces were presented in ver- 
s10ns that were in some degree mod 
ernized in both instrumentation and 
interpretation, it cannot be said that 
the, style and spirit of these earlier 
centuries were thoroughly evoked. 
But the works themselves—except 
for Michel Richard de Lalande’s 
motet De Profundis, which is rather 
boring until near the end—were mas- 
terpieces of the rarest beauty It 
seemed almost cantankerous ob 
ject to Mr. Munch's habit of iking 
nearly all the slow movements sound 
like a cross betwee Mahler and 
Saint-Saéns, through rubato devices 
that have nothing in common with 
either the structure of the music or 
the theories of interpretation that 
apply to them; for it was a joy to 
hear so much music in which _ the 
middle parts are as valuable as_ the 
top and bottom ones 

A four-movement suite from Ram 
eau’s Dardanus contained musi 
better calculated to reveal the charn 


of the composer than his scenographic 
splendor. Couperin’s wonderful Con 
cert dans le rhéatral, in a 
blown-up version in which trumpets 


Gout 


made contributions that could hardly 
have been conceived before Strauss 
wrote the Hero’s Mission of Peac 
section of Ein Heldenleben, managed 
to vanquish both its arranger a 
its interpreter and remain wholly 
beautiful. So also did four fantasias 
and a pavane by Purcell, which were 
merely multiplied as to strings in 
what I took to be the Peter Warlock 
version. Vivaldi’s D minor Concerto, 
Op. 3, No. 11, was presented in what 
seemed to be the Boston Symphony's 
habitual Alexander Siloti arrange 
ment. John Burk, the ordinarily de- 


pendable program annotator, was ap 
parently unable to supply any infor- 
mation whatever about the versions 
Mr. Munch elected to use. It was sur 
prising, to say the least, to hear in- 
struments that were not strings in a 
piece listed as a Concerto for String 
Orchestra. 

The Lalande motet, not well known 
in this country but currently stylisl 
in Paris, pursues a rather dry and 
routine course until three or four 
minutes before the end, when it de 
velops some of the eloquence to be 
found in greater abundance in Pur- 
cell’s mature religious — Written 
toward the end of the seventeenth 
century or early in the ‘dtd, it 
alternates choral with solo passages 
The honorable + but undistinguished 


soloists were Sarah Fleming, so 
prano; Shirley Winston, mezzo-so 
prano; Betty Lou Allen, contralto; 


John McCollum, tenor; and Richard 
Sharretts, bass. The Berkshire Fes 
tival Chorus, still rather small in 
numbers and pale in soprano tone, also 
participated. Hugh Ross conducted 
(Continued on page 24) 
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burg Festival the sole performing 
rights for five years, with the stipula- 
tion that the festival would also add 
another Strauss opera to its reper- 
toire each summer. Preparations for 
the premiere of Die Liebe der Danae 
were begun in July, 1944. The per- 
formance was intended as a_ belated 
recognition of Strauss’s eightieth 
birthday. 

In August, just as the festival was 
scheduled to open Goebbels decreed 
the closing of all theatres. The proc- 
lamation of prow! war made it un- 
allowable for Nazis to spend able- 
bodied men on the theatre and music. 
Strauss had arrived in Salzburg a 
few days earlier and attended some 
of the rehearsals. Mr. Krauss reso- 
lutely refused to capitulate to the 
Nazi order, and went ahead with the 
preparations. Emil Preetorius, the 
scene designer; Rudolf Hartmann, the 
stage director: Viorica Ursuleac, the 
Danae; Hans Hotter, the Jupiter; 
and Horst Taubmann, the Midas, as 
well as the entire Vienna Philhar- 
monic and the combined choruses of 
the Vienna and Munich State Operas, 
also remained on the job. Nazi offi- 
cials, confronted by more important 
matters, did nothing about it. 


A VIVID account of the dress re- 
hearsa!l is given in a letter from 
Rudolf Hartmann to his Swiss friend 
Willi Schuh: 

“During the last scene at the final 
dress rehearsal on Aug. 16, the at- 
mosphere in the packed — was in- 
tensified with painfully sad and melan- 


Strauss’s Favorite Opera= 


Die Liebe der Danae 


choly feelings. One had the impres- 
sion of being close to the goddess of 
art. It was one of those rare and 
precious moments when all outside 
influences are forgotten, a moment 
filled with the highest emotion of 
purest spiritual enjoyment. There was 
absolute silence after the last chords 
died down. Strauss, standing near the 
orchestra pit, thanked the performers 
with both hands, and said to the or- 
chestra members, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘Perhaps we will meet again in 
a better world!” 

After the war, Strauss would not 
agree to a proposed production of 
Die Liebe der Danae in Vienna. On 
Sept. 15, 1946, he wrote to Clemens 
Krauss: “For your sake I accepted 
the Salzburg Festival performance, to 
hear the work in a masterful repre- 
sentation before I die. At that time 
the opera was a manuscript, and could 
have been put back in the desk drawer 
without anybody’s missing it. Sut 
today ? So many theatres are in ruins! 
What could be gained from a_per- 
formance in Vienna? Do you want to 
have Danae follow the fate of Parsi- 
fal in 1913? We can do nothing but 
wait. If I am not alive five or ten 
years from now, I know that I can 
close my eyes with the knowledge 
that I am leaving the work in the 
best hands. It is a pity. But we must 
be considerate!” And two months 
later: “The Danae performance, as 
I told you, was postponed ad kalenaas 
Graecas. Maybe you can reopen the 
Vienna Opera House in five or ten 
years with this work. In such a case, 
Mercury will deliver my congratula- 
tory message . 

Die Liebe der Danae is the third 
opera for which Joseph Gregor wrote 
a libretto. Director of the famous 
theatrical collection of the Austrian 
National Library in Vienna, Gregor 
is the author of a history of the Aus- 
trian theatre, a history of the world 
theatre, many essays, and, most re- 
cently, a biography of the playwright 
Gerhart Hauptmann. Hugo von Hof- 
mannstahl first told Strauss of Gre- 
gor’s scholarly and artistic talents. 
When Stefan Zweig, no longer per- 
mitted to work with the composer, 
took his leave, he named Gregor as 
“the ablest successor.” 


HEN Gregor visited Strauss for 
the first time in Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen in 1935, the composer glanced 
over his scenarios, and chose three 
out of six. In plot, action, and psy- 
chological treatment, Die Liebe der 
Danae surpasses the other two operas 
(Friedenstag and Daphne) that grew 
out of this new relationship. Gregor 
was the third Austrian poet with 
whom Strauss had collaborated (the 
others were von Hofmannstahl and 
Zweig). Once again the companion- 
ship manifested itself not only in 
creative works but also in an exten- 
sive exchange of letters, which are 
to be published in book form by the 
Vienna Philharmonic next year. 
Gregor’s literary work for Strauss 
reached its peak in the poetically in- 
spired cae version of the Danae 
legend. I recently received the galley 
proof of an essay by Dolf Lindner, 
to be published shortly in Vienna, en- 
titled Die Liebe der Danae—Inhalt, 
Herkunft und Gestaltung eines Opern- 
werkes. This informative essay _re- 
counts the various treatments the 
Danae story has received through the 
ages, with special emphasis upon the 
Gregor-Strauss work, which was in- 
spired by an idea of von Hofmann- 


stahl in 1920. From its early mytho- 
logical character, as set forth bh 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
—we have only fragments of their 
Danae dramas—the story underwent 
an interesting change. The classic 
version pictures Danae, daughter oj 
King Acrisius of Argos, hidden in 
an inaccessible dungeon, where she 
was placed by her father when the 
Delphic oracle foretold his death at 
the hand of his own grandchild. Zeus 
disguised as a golden shower, breaks 
into the dungeon. Perseus is born « 
this blissful union. The king, driver 
by fear and disgrace, orders Danae 
and the child to be sent out onto the 
wild sea. Saved by a fisherman, the; 
are brought to the island of Seriphos 
where the king, Polydectes, falls 

love with Danae. To get rid of Per- 
seus, Polydectes sends him ou: t 
kill the Gorgon Medusa. The youn 
hero does not fall prey to her lures 
but cuts off her head and returns 
triumphantly to his mother, freeing 
her from the arms of Polydectes 
When the king looks at the head of 
Medusa he turns to stone. Nothing 
now stands in the way of the re- 
turn of the mother and son to Argos 


At this point there are two versions 


of Acrisius’ death. According to one 
version, Perseus kills him with a dis- 
cus; according to the other, the king 
falls in a duel with Perseus. 


REGOR’S libretto of Die Liebe 

der Danae combines this stor 
with the legend of Midas, of the King 
of Phrygia whose touch changes 
everything into gold, through _ the 
power of the god Dionysus. The un- 
happy king desires to lose his golder 
touch. Listening to Pan playing the 
flute and Apollo playing the chitar- 
rone, Midas prays for deliverance 
But Apollo plays a trick, and causes 
donkeys’ ears to grow on Midas 
head. The king tries to hide them 
inder a cap, but he is unsuccessful 
A servant tells the secret to the reed- 
grass, from which it is picked up by 
the winds and told to all the world 
Midas ends his life by suicide. 

The stories of Danae and Midas are 
related through the theme of gold 
In Danae’s case, the golden shower 
is an allegory of fertility, and she 
gains an underst anding of the real 
values of life. Midas, misused by the 
god of wine and ecstasy, becomes the 
active, the artistic type. 

After the Greek gods were de- 
throned, however, travesty entered 
the picture, and later poets showed us 
the gods as human beings, with all 
their faults and frailties. The Danae 
story was treated by the Roman 
Livius Andronicus, Naevius, and _ the 
famed triumvirate, Plautus, Caecilius, 
and Terence. In the Middle Ages the 
tale disappeared from sight, to re 
appear in Italy in the fifteenth cen- 
tury in Baldassare Tacone’s comedy 
Danae. Another version, Imber Aw 
reaus, by Antonio Telesio (1480- 
1520), does not bring Jupiter (Zeus) 
onto the stage. The story of the 
golden shower is told, but not repre- 
sented. Daphne was the heroine of 
early operas by Caccini and Peri, 
and somewhat later of one by Hein- 
rich Schiitz. The first Danae opera 
produced in Vienna (1744) had music 
by the Italian composer Bonno A 
French version by Candeille was pro- 
duced in 1796. 

The Midas figure was never 
utilized for the stage until the « 

(Continued on page 29) 
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La Cenerentola Opens 


Season at Glyndebourne 


By Harotp RoseNTHAL 


HE 1952 Glyndebourne Festival 
opened on June 18 and continued 
until July 20. During this period 
27 performances of four operas were 
giver. (The two peak pre-war sea- 


sons, 1938 and 1939, lasted approxi- 
mately seven weeks, with more than 
35 performances of five works each 


season.) As usual, capacity audiences 
were the rule, even though an evening 
at (:lyndebourne for two people ne- 
cessitates leaving London in full eve- 
ning dress in mid-afternoon, eating an 
expensive dinner, drinking even more 
expensive wines, returning to London 


half an hour before midnight, and 
spending nearly ten pounds ($28.00). 
The Glyndebourne audiences are a 


curiciis mixture, There are the musi- 
cal intelligentsia, many of whom save 
their shillings during the year to make 
the trip possible. There are the music- 


lovers from the professional classes, 
who are now prevented by currency 
restrictions from visiting Salzburg 


e 


and Bayreuth, and turn to this Brit- 
ish substitute. And there is a large 
society element, prepared to go through 
the pantomime of dressing and driv- 
ing to Glyndebourne because it is the 
thing to do—an element typified by 
the person who remarked during a 
quiet moment of Mozart’s Idomeneo, 
“My dear, I really don’t like my 
opera sung in German, do you?” 

This year’s “> was Rossini’s 
La Cenerentola. Glyndebourne first 
opened its doors to Italian comic 
opera in 1938 and 1939, when it 
mounted Donizetti's Don Pasquale, 
with Salvatore Baccaloni and Mariano 
Stabile. With Vittorio Gui, perhaps 
the greatest living exponent of Ros- 
sini, as chief conductor in place of 
the lamented Fritz Busch, La Cene- 
rentola was perhaps a natural choice 
for Glyndebourne’s first Rossini ex- 
periment. 

In England, as in America, Rossini 
is regarded as a one-opera composer, 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia is always in 
the repertoire of either Sadler’s Wells 
or the Carl Rosa company. But 
Guglielmo Tell has not been heard in 
England since before the first World 
War, and such works as Mosé and 
Tancredi have not been given in Brit- 


ain on living memory. In 1934 
and 1935, it is true, there was a gay 
and pa interlude when L’Itali- 
ana in Algeri and La Cenerentola 
were staged at Covent Garden; but 
these works received fewer than ten 
performances between them, and were 
given as vehicles for Conchita Su- 
pervia. 


.UCH a work as La 

requires, above all, 
gance in the orchestra, 
and in the vocal style of the singers. 
This quality was provided in 
measure by Mr. Gui and the orches- 
tra, Sir Thomas Beecham’s Royal 
Philharmonic, which appeared at 
Glyndebourne for the third successive 
year. The Glyndebourne auditorium is 
inclined to be over-resonant, and at 
the first performance Mr. Gui some- 
times let the orchestra play too loudly. 


Cenerentola 
elegance—ele- 
in the staging, 


good 


This fault had been remedied by the 
time I made a return visit. Under 
Mr. Gui’s sprightly baton, Rossini’s 


crescendos made an 
fect, and in the 
there was some lovely playing from 
the woodwinds. Elegance was also to 
be found in the stage designs and 
costumes by Oliver Messel, although 
the final palace scene was too ornate, 
and Don Magnifico’s kitchen was too 
cramped. 

Unfortunately, this performance 
had the least elegance where the great- 
est amount was needed—in the sing- 
ing. Not that the vocal performances 
were less than adequate; but this is 
an adjective it should never be nec- 
essary to use in connection with any 
aspect of a festival production. Be- 
cause Marina de Gabarain, the mezzo- 
soprano who sang the title role, is 
Spanish, the inevitable comparison 
with Supervia was perhaps more in- 
vidious than it might have been in 
the case of a singer of another na- 
tionality. Miss De Gabarain proved to 


exhilarating ef- 
quieter moments 


be a fine musician. She sang with 
great sensitivity; the plaintive Una 
volta cera un ré (which one might 


almost call Cinderella’s  leit-motiv) 
and all her recitative were most mov- 
sheer brilliance 


ing. But when was 
called for, as in the ensemble Una 
parola, signore, una parola and in 


(Continued on page 27) 





Angus McBean 


Four singers in the Glyndebourne production of Rossini’s La Cenerentola: 
Marina de Gabarain, Sesto Bruscantini, Juan Oncina, and Hervey Alan 
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Ancus McBean 


Idomeneo was given a pre-festival performance at Glyndebourne in memory 


of Fritz Busch. 


In the scene above Maria Kinasiewicz 


is the Elettra 


The Britten-Dominated 


Aldeburgh Festival 


By Tony MAYER 


Festival is now 
in its fifth year. The incredulous 
who, in 1947, maintained that 

even the prestige of Benjamin Britten 

would be insufficient to bring adequate 
audiences to this small seaside resort 

100 miles from London, have been 

proved wrong. The 1952 festival 

showed the extraordinary vitality of 
the scheme. Seats for all perform 
ances were sold out long in advance, 
waiting lists of disappointed patrons 
had to be arranged, and lectures were 
repeated. Once more the guarantors, 
whose names cover a whole page of 
the souvenir program, were not 
cailed upon to meet any loss. 

By now the festival has come into 
its own. Location, sponsors, and avail- 
able space give it a pattern to which 


HE Aldeburgh 


it owes both its interest and _ its 
charm. A small and rather poor sea- 
side resort on the North Sea, Alde- 


burgh can hardly draw any audiences 
from its own midst, as is the case, 
for instance, in Edinburgh. Patrons 
come to the festival from their estates 
in the country, or from nearby towns 
There are only three small hotels in 
Aldeburgh, and the problem of park- 
ing is nearly as difficult as that of 
adequate seating in the local concert 
halls. 

The accommodations consist of a 
beautiful and remarkably large church, 
seating about 800, and the Jubilee 
Hall small, square, and remark- 
ably uninteresting hall, with a minute 
stage and even more minute pit. Con- 
certs of sacred music can be _ per- 
formed on a large scale, but operatic 
and profane works must necessaril) 
be made to measure. 

Having as its artistic directors such 
distinguished musicians as Peter Pears 
and Benjamin Britten, Aldeburgh can 
only include in its programs the most 
distinguished—or, to be nore precise, 
the most highbrow—works. A high 
proportion of Britten’s own works is 
always included, for the audience is 


linked by the common faith either 
that 3ritten knows better’”—which 
is usually true—or that, even if they 
do not always understand the music, 
they can watch and hear the beloved 
master, something that to many is an 
occasion in itself. For while Britten 


the composer provides the nucleus of 





the programs, a prominent part is 
laved by Britten the conductor and 
Britten the pianist 
()! HER eminent artists who took 
part in the festival were Kathleen 
Rersier, contralto; Joan Cross, so 
pran Peter Pears, tenor; William 
Primrose, violist; Noel Mewtor 
Wood, pianist; and the English Opera 
Group, a company formed by Britten 
for the promotion of English cham- 
ber opera at home and abroad. In 


Aldeburgh much is done by few 
It is a tradition at Aldeburgh that 


a foreign group of artists should be 
invited each year, and a few new 
works commissioned and performed 


This year the 
hagen 
( hapel; the 


guests were the Copen- 
Choir of the Royal 
new works were a ballad 


> 
IOVS 


opera Love in a Village, arranged 
by Arthur Oldham, and a set of 
variations for tenor, chorus, organ, 
and string orchestra by Lennox 


Berkeley. The Copenhagen Boys 
Choir bear comparison with their 
young opposite numbers from Vienna, 
in their precision, clarity of tone, ac 
curacy of intonation, and charming 
appearance. Their performance of 


Britten’s Ceremony of Carols was 
unforgettable. 

Love in a Village is a story of the 
son and daughter of two noblemen 
who, disguised as servants, fall in 
love with one another. They are des 
perate, but before the final curtain 
everything is gracefully settled. The 
200-vear-old work has been cleverly 
harmonized and modernized by Old 
ham, a 26-year-old composer whos« 
ballet Bonne-Bouche recently scored 
a success at Covent Garden. He uses 
to great advantage the English Opera 
Group’s combination of five string 
and five wind instruments, harp and 
percussion Songs, ensembles, and 
lialogue alternate happily Nancy 
Evans and April Cantelo vied in 
sweetness in the main female parts, 
and Max Worthley and Denis Dowl 


ing were not unequal to them as their 


two lovers. Although Peter Pears had 
only a small part, he stole the show 
Basil Coleman's direction kept 
not only the eyes and ears, but the 
mind, alive. In this he was consider 
ably helped by the delightful sets and 
costumes of Osbert Lancaster 
(Continued on page 2° 


stage 


By Henry Barraupb 


HIS year the spring season in 
Paris was marked by greater 
magnificence than it has attained 

for many years. Since the Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1937 we have not 
seen a comparable array of theatrical 
companies, orchestras of various na- 
tionalities, and celebrated conductors, 
virtuosos, and composers. In friendly 
rivalry with our own Orchestre Na- 
tional, Opéra Orchestra, and Société 
des Concerts, such ensembles as the 
Vierna State Opera, Covent Garden 


Opera, Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo, 
New York City Ballet, Boston Sym- 
phony, Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande, St. Cecilia Orchestra and 
Chorus from Rome, and RIAS Or- 
chestra from Berlin appeared one 
after another in the Théatre des 


Champs-Elysées. 

The immense, month-long festival 
was the result of American initiative. 
The enterprise had the ambitious aim 
of demonstrating in concerts and stage 
performances that our own century, 
under a regime in which artistic crea- 
tion has been free from restraint, has 
produced a corpus of works merit- 
ing comparison with those produced 
in the great periods of the past. The 
organizers of the festival were there- 
fore obliged to choose a repertoire 
that would not leave in shadow any 
works that might be considered valu- 
able expressions of the thought and 
sensibilities of the present century. 
The scope of the undertaking led them 
to ornament the enterprise with the 
flamboyant title L’Oeuvre de 20éme 
Siécle (The Production of the 
Twentieth Century — _ inaccurately 
translated for American promotional 
purposes as Masterpieces of the 
Twentieth Century.) So inclusive a 
title could not fail to touch off a 
powder-keg. 

From the first fanfare announcing 
that the total musical production of 
the twentieth century would parade 
across the stage of the most distin- 
guished theatre in Paris, it was obvi- 
ous that every composer who had put 
black marks on score paper at any 
time after January 1, 1900, would 
expect to come in for his share of 
the honors. Since the position. award- 
ed most of these composers in the 
schedule rarely coincided with their 
own estimate of their importance, it 
could have been anticipated that the 
announcement of the programs would 
lead to tears and gnashing of teeth. 
In choosing so compromising a title 
for the exposition Nicolas Nabokov, 
its director, displayed courage of a 
rash order. He could have avoided 
the whole fracas if he had been con- 
tent merely to promise “selected mas- 
terpieces of the twentieth century.” 

Since he preferred to play the 
game the other way, it is my task to 
turn in an objective account of the 
reactions the festival aroused, and of 
the significance of these reactions. 
Did the festival live up to the prom- 
ise of its title? Obviously not. One 
basic reason may be found for its 
failure to do so. Our epoch possesses 
no style of its own. More precisely, it 
does not have one style; it has a 
thousand and one. It is easy to speak 
of earlier periods in the history of 
music, in terms of general character- 
istics, if perhaps at the cost of mini- 
mizing the individuality of certain 
artists. No such generalizations are 
possible in connection with the twen- 


A French Critie Observes 


The Paris Festival 


tieth century. Our period is a com- 
plex of creative individualities totally 
separate from one another, each of 
whom has felt obliged to create his 
own world of sound, his own style, 
and his own language. What factors 
have Stravinsky's Orpheus, Ravel’s 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, Bartok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra, and Schén- 
berg’s Erwartung in common? In 
what regard is any one of these more, 
or less, representative of twentieth- 
century music than the others? The 
characteristic feature of our epoch, 
as all the evidence demonstrates, is 
the very coexistence of these different 
styles, and many others: the style of 
Roussel, of Hindemith, the styles of 
Strauss and Prokofieff, of Sibelius 
and Dallapiccola, of Vincent d’Indy 
and Kurt Weill, of Mahler and Villa- 
Lobos. The list might be extended in- 
definitely. It is impossible to present 
the production of the twentieth cen- 
tury without including an exhaustive 
list of composers, for each composer 
typifies nothing but his own style and 
point of view. 


~UCH a list would be exceedingly 
\ difficult to make. Where would it 
end? On what basis could one estab- 
lish a standard of values for this 
fifty-year corpus that would exclude 
all inferior works? One thing is cer- 
tain: If the management had included 
all the names that were brought up in 
bitter criticism and vengeful apos- 
trophes, the festival would have 
turned into a display of mediocrity 
that would have defeated its purpose. 

Yet at certain points the decisions 
of the management were decidedly in- 
dulgent, and at others they were 
marked by a brutality it was hard to 


justify. Moreover, the programs 
failed to recognize certain tenden- 
cies in twentieth-century music that 
merited something more than out- 


right neglect, even if the neglect was 
unintentional. It seems to me, for 
example, that some recognition of 
Kurt Weill would have been desir- 
able, not merely because of the intrin- 
sic merits of his music, but also be- 
cause of the influence he exerted i 
both Europe and America. Certain 
works given here by American ballet 
companies seem to stem directly from 
Weill; and it is doubtful whether 
Menotti would have written The Con- 
sul exactly as he did if Weill had 
never existed. 

One could write a long epilogue 
about the omissions from the festi- 
vai schedule. When all is said and 
done, however, they were of slight 
importance, for it would have been 
humanly impossible to avoid the omis- 
sions that were made without making 
others in their stead. And in any case 
it was impossible to do a complete 
job ina single month, 

_One omission, however, was exten- 
sively and severely criticized in the 
press and in conversation—the omis- 
sion of the French composer Florent 
Schmitt. 

Schmitt’s name is relatively un- 
familiar to the American public, al- 
though he visited the United States 
some twenty years ago, when Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony gave the premiere of his 
Symphonic Concertante, for piano and 
orchestra. The music of Schmitt is 
perhaps less accessible to audiences 
outside France than that of Ravel 
or Roussel, for it manifests less clear- 
ly the qualities the world has come 
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TWO NEGLECTED COMPOSERS 
The omission of music by Kurt Weill (left) and Florent Schmitt from the 


recent Paris Festival created the ' 


to expect of French music. Because 
of its lyric abundance, opulent sonori- 
ties, and harmonic and orchestral 
density, foreign listeners are likely to 
align it with the music of Richard 
Strauss, which benefits from the pop- 
ular appeal of its banal themes. 
For the French, however, Schmitt’s 
music plays a role in contemporary 
music that cannot be passed over in 
silence without falsifying the whole 
course of musical development. To 
understand its significance, we must 
look back to the opening years of 
the century, and evoke the atmos- 
phere into which the musical world 
was plunged by the first performances 
of Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. 
The festival returned to the milieu of 
1902 with a commemorative prodyc- 
tion of Pelléas et Mélisande at the 
Opéra-Comique, in the décors used at 
the premiere. What, according to the 
festival programs, were the great 
landmarks that appeared in the fifty 
years after Pelléas? Stravinsky’s Le 
Sacre du Printemps, Berg’s Wozzeck, 


Schénberg’s Erwartung, Milhaud’s 
Les Choéphores, the oratorios of 
Honegger, and a few more recent 


works. 

This cavalier view of the music of 
our time is false. Music did not leap 
from Pelléas et Mélisande to the 
Sacre du Printemps or even to 
Petrouchka. Nor can the inclusion of 
Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé among these 
works account for the upheaval that 
made their entry into the world pos- 
sible. Above the misty skies, gray 
stone, and mysterious whisperings of 
Arkel’s castle one work broke upon 
the ears like a thunderclap. This was 
Schmitt’s 46th Psalm, written in 
Rome when the composer was 33 and 
performed for the first time in 1904, 
two years after Pelléas et Mélisande. 
The premiere of the 46th Psalm was 
a memorable event, arousing trans- 
ports of enthusiasm in the young mu- 
sicians of the time, and filling the 
aging critic Arthur Pougin with con- 
sternation. 

“We looked at ourselves anxiously, 
bewilderedly, stupidly,” Pougin wrote 
in Le Ménestrel three -years after- 
ward, “wondering what this meant 
and what it led to. Yet it was neces- 
sary to observe the vanguard of the 
audience, wholly taken with this 
astonishing, stupefying, shattering, 
deafening music .. . 

No physical struggle took place at 
the premiere of Schmitt’s The 46th 
Psalm, like the one nine years later 
in the first production of Le Sacre du 
Printemps. But this was the first test 
of strength, after the great Pelléas 
battle of 1902, the first armed en- 
counter between the nineteenth cen- 
tury, now finished and ready to evapo- 
rate in German metaphysics and 
French symbolism, and the twentieth, 
coming to life with its laws of harsh- 
ness and violence and its elemental 


barbarity, served by powerful means 
that had been unknown until then. 
Schmitt’s 


work marked the first ap- 
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in the programs 


pearance of the rhythmic absolutism 
that still remains an essential aspect 
of contemporary music. It also pro- 
vided the model for those gigantic 
constructions in a single movement 
which soon began to multiply. In its 
broad lyricism and sturdy founca- 
tion, it was the prototype of a glori- 
ous lineage to which the great works 
of Honegger, to their own honor, 
belong. It is impossible not to agree 
with the large number of people wihio 
reacted vigorously against the omis- 
sion of Schmitt’s The 46th Psaim 
from a festival devoted to the signifi- 
cant works of the twentieth century. 
The omissions of Schmitt and Weill 
were to my mind the only sericus 
lacunae. The other omissions, although 
numerous, were inevitable. And it cer- 
tainly was more interesting to present 
(at great cost) Wozzeck, which had 
never been given in Paris, than to use 
ten minutes for the ten thousandth 
performance of L’Apprenti Sorcier 
which students all over the worl 
whistle on their way to school. 


Qo FAR I have spoken only of the 
\ involuntary omissions-—those _ that 
occurred either because one musician 
or another was forgotten, or because 
one musician was granted space in 
preference to another. But there were 
also certain systematic and deliberate 
omissions, and the question arises 
whether these were opportune. Any- 
one who wants to is entitled to believe 
that music can live and prosper only 
in an atmosphere of total freedom. 
Anyone is also entitled to the con- 
verse opinion that music written under 
external direction is, and must neces- 


sarily be, valueless. But the fact re- 
mains that a number of countries 
whose musical production has _ been 


large are subject to totalitarian con- 
trols today. The festival showed that 
music enjoys good health in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. It did not, 
however, establish that musical health 
in the totalitarian countries is bad, 
since it abstained from presenting any 
music written in these countries in the 
past twenty years. Whether the mus - 
of these countries is good or bad, 

is certainly a part of the svadaiel 
of the twentieth century. And I can- 
not resist the observation that the 
later symphonies of Shostakovich have 
enjoyed for some years, “> with 
those of Sibelius, the special f avor of 
the American public. 

Might it not have been better to 
avoid giving the impression of refus- 
ing a hearing to works deriving from 
Eastern Europe, or, perhaps, of hesi- 
tating to submit Western works to 
comparison with them? Such a com- 
parison could hardly have been fatal 
to either. Prokofieff’s Romeo and 
Juliet would not have cut a bad fig- 
ure alongside The Prodigal Son, 
which was written before the com- 
poser’s return to Russia, and it is 
unlikely that an opera by Shosta- 
kovich would have proved to be 

(Continued on page 28) 
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MERICA 


The American Symphony Orchestra League 


The Convention 


By Herpert NEURATH 


PPROXIMATELY two hun- 
dred managers, conductors, and 
laymen associated with profes- 
sional and community’ orchestras 
throughout the country attended the 
national convention of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League in Erie, 


Penna., from June 19 to 21. A pro- 
gram: of wide variety, including ad- 
dresses by a number of prominent 
figures, testified to the many activi- 


ties of the league. 

Tl © convention opened on the morn- 
ing f June 19 with greetings from 
Wilbur H. Adams, president of the 
Erie Philharmonic Society, host to 
the convention; Alan Watrous, man- 
ager of the Wichita Symphony and 
presiient of the league; and Roger 
Hall. newly appointed manager of 
the } rie Philharmonic. John B. Ford, 
presiient of the Detroit Symphony, 
was the principal speaker i in the open- 
ing -ession. After tracing the his- 
tory of the Detroit organization, Mr. 
Ford told how he and his fellow- 
workers had obtained annual pledges 
of $10,000 each from 23 corporations, 
a labor union, and three philanthropic 
organizations, and $25,000 from the 
City of Detroit. He maintained that 
an orchestra should be financed for 
three or four years in advance. He 
also insisted that an orchestra should 
not be an exclusive affair, but an ef- 
fort by the entire community, and 
maintained that industries, businesses, 
and utilities will support an orchestra 
if it is run on a business-like basis 
as a community project. All sections 
of the population are represented on 
the board of the Detroit Symphony 
regardless of race, creed, or financial 
status, Mr. Ford pointed out. “Open- 
ing night is no longer a formal dress 
affair,” he said. “Our patrons can 
come right from the shop.” After his 
address, Mr. Ford received the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League plaque, in recognition of his 
efforts in behalf of American sym- 
phony orchestras. . 


ISCUSSION of the Detroit plan 
continued in the afternoon, as 
Howard Harrington, manager of the 
Detroit Symphony, elaborated on the 
sources of revenue for his and other 
orchestras. No longer can orchestras 
depend on large individual gifts, he 
pointed out. He cited as chief sources 
of income for symphony orchestras 
government support without undue 
influence upon policies; large contri- 
butions by corporations, foundations, 
businesses, stores, and labor unions ; 
and smaller contributions from the 
man in the street. “The important 
thing for a symphony manager,” Mr. 
Harrington said, “is to understand 
your community. If you analyze the 
community and its needs, you can do 
a job similar to that done in Detroit.” 
Alix Williamson, _ public-relations 
counselor from New York, suggested 
a co-ordinated national campaign to 
sell symphonic music to the public. 
She advocated collective publicity as a 
means of advancing the interests of 
smaller local organizations. L. Rob- 
ert Riebs, manager of the Elkhart 
Symphony, stressed the importance of 
a capable and inspiring conductor for 
a community orchestra. 
Fund Raising was the topic chosen 
by Arthur M. See, manager of the 
Rochester Philharmonic. Mr. See 


August, 1952 


cautioned against using outside organ- 
izations for fund-raising drives, be- 
cause of the high-pressure tactics 
often employed by such agencies. He 
also warned against obtaining an 
“angel” to defray the orchestra’s 
whole loss, because such a contribu- 
tor is likely to try to control the 
orchestra’s management. He set forth 
five points that may be stressed in 
selling an orchestra to prospective 
sponsors: First, a symphony orches- 
tra is the highest form of musical 
culture; second, it brings prestige to 
any community; third, it attracts the 
highest type of executive employees to 
the community; fourth, it brings new 
and often valuable people to the city; 
and fifth, it provides enjoyment and 
recreational and educational oppor- 
tunities, particularly for youth. 

In the evening the convention gath- 
ered for sectional meetings, devoted 
to the affairs of orchestras with 
budgets under $5,000, budgets between 
$6,000 and $25,000, and budgets over 
$25,000. 


QO* the morning of June 20, Mrs 
Alfred Dumdei, president of the 
Twin City (Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph, Mich.) Symphony women’s 
committee, and Mrs. S. G. Harper, of 
the Springfield (Ohio) Symphony, 
discussed the functions and organiza- 
tion of women’s committees. Frank- 
lvn Weddle, conductor of the Inde- 
pendence (Mo.) Symphony, spoke 
in favor of a central community 
agency for the arts, stressing the 
interdependence of the various fine 
arts and the advantages of such an 
agency in promoting and supporting 
the different branches of artistic en- 
deavor. 

Samuel R. Rosenbaum, 
the Music Performance 
was the first 
noon session. 


trustee of 
Trust Fund, 
speaker at the after- 
Pointing out that even 
the major orchestras, such as_ the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, of whose 
board he is a member, face financial 
and other problems like those that 
beset the smaller orchestras, Mr. 
Rosenbaum suggested that individual, 
local problems are analogous and can 
be approached better collectively than 
individually. The world progresses, 
he said, from the average level; the 
more average listeners we have, the 
(Continued on page 26) 


The Organization 


By Ceci SMITH 


ELDOM has an assembly im- 

pressed me as favorably by its 

morale, practicality, idealism, and 
efficient administration as did the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League, whose 1952 convention in 
Erie, Penna., | was invited to attend. 
My acquaintance with the group was 
belated and, I confess, reluctant. I 
am not much of a conventioneer, and 
experience has taught me a_ healthy 
skepticism about the intellectual and 


artistic content of mass meetings of 
professional musicians, music edu- 
cators, and enthusiastic laymen. 


Symphony Or- 
is not to be 


American 
chestra League, I found, 
judged by any standards except its 
own very exacting ones. Nominally 
the organization is some eight years 
old, but it is only within the last four 
or five that its constituency has ral- 
lied impressively to its support. That 
constituency consists of the more 
than seven hundred civic, community, 
and college-civic orchestras in the 
United States. These orchestras, 
whose number is growing by leaps 
and bounds, are bound together by a 


But the 


common desire to further the popu- 
lar enjoyment of symphonic music, 
and they are confronted by common 


problems of finance, management, per- 
sonnel, and musical policy. The Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League, 
with its 494 members (of whom near- 
ly half—an astounding proportion 
attended the convention) serves as a 
clearinghouse and sharing-ground for 
ideas and information and as an 
agency for assaying and promoting 
the interests of orchestras in smaller 
cities and communities through out the 
country. Some of the big orchestras, 
such as the Boston and Detroit Sym- 
phonies, are also represented in the 
membership, but their affiliation is big 
brotherly, and the activities of the 
league are not planned for their par- 
ticular benefit 

The center of the league’s opera- 
Charleston, W. Va. The 
choice of this city does not represent 
a conscious attempt to decentralize 
musical activity by establishing a 
headquarters far removed from New 


tions is 





John B. Ford (center), president of the Detroit Symphony, is awarded a 
plaque by Alan Watrous, president of the American Symphony Orchestra 


League. At left is Helen 


M. Thompson, executive secretary of the league 


York City, although such decentrali- 
zation is a constructive factor in the 
growth of an enterprise whose essen- 
tial aims are not, and cannot be, gov- 
erned by institutions and individuals 


New York. 


HE home office is in Charleston 

because its executive secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, 
lives there; and to a fantastic extent 
Mrs. Thompson and the league are 
synonymous, although she shares ad- 
ministrative duties with the energetic 
Alan Watrous, manager of the 
Wichita Symphony and president of 
the league. 

Mrs. Thompson knows more about 
symphony orchestras below the major- 
league status than any other person 
living. She combines accuracy of de 
tailed knowledge with a large over 
view of the project she has initiated 
and carried to fruitfulness; and she 
knows how to be a firm and cleat 
headed administrator without sacrific 
ing her personal charm in the proc 
ess. Charleston is, to coin a phrase, 


the Mecca of conductors, composers, 
orchestra managers, trustees, men 
bers of women’s committees, and 
evervone else concerned with com- 
munity orchestras. Mrs. Thomps 
can tell these constituents where t 
find a French horn player who is able 


to earn part of his living worki 
a forge, or which publishers are 
ing to make favorable royalty ar 
rangements for the use of contemp 
rary music, or how the Wichita, Kan 
ladies earned $600 4 organizin 
Pancake Symphony and 
waitresses at breakfast in the city’s 
leading restaurants on three consecu- 
tive mornings 
The newly org 


serving as 


anized talent 





of which Kenneth Cuthbert, con 
tor of the East Carolina Symphor 
in Greenville, N.C., is chairman, pet 


forms an important service. Orches 
tra players of all types register wit 
the league, detailing their qualifica 
tions and past experience and stipulat 
ing the kind of ps sitions they are 
hunting for. When orchestras ay 
proach the league for players, Mr 





Cuthbert’s committee sends out notifi 
cations to applicants whose abilities 
may be suitable. Last year 471 sucl 
notifications were sent out. The nu 
ber of positions filled cannot be 
for the league assumes no responsi 
bility after it has made initial contacts 
between players and orchestras. It 
makes no recommendations, and it at 
tempts to pass no judgment upon the 
qualifications of those registered it 
the pool; this is quite properly re- 
garded as a matter resting wholly) 
between orchestras and applicants 


AT the Erie convention an impor 
4 © - 


tant resolution, unanimously 
passed, clarified the 


league’s accept 
ance of responsibility for leadership 
by envisaging the following endeav- 


ors: “Assisting community orchestras 
to establish and maintain the highest 
music study and performance 
ards possible for each of its affiliated 
groups; doing everything possible to 
help orchestras stabilize their total 
organizations and to them in 
serving the musical and cultural needs 
of their community; provi ling train- 
ing and study opportunities for con 
ductors, managers, musicians, and 
board members of affiliated orches- 
tras; and urging affiliated orchestras 
to avail themselves of these and simi 
lar opportunities.” In the same 
lution the league went on record to 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The 


By Auprey WILLIAMSON 


ritish singing, it must be stressed 

at the outset that a great deal of 
the criticism that can be made of 
British singing applies equally to sing- 
ing throughout the world. Enough 
foreign singers of low caliber have 
appeared at Covent Garden since the 
war to emphasize this fact. In spite 
of inevitable exceptions, few music- 
lovers anywhere would contend that 
this is an age of Battistinis, Lilli 
Lehmanns, De Reszkes, or Destinns. 
There are a number of reasons for 
this condition, most of them common 
to most countries. At the head of 
these is the decline not in the qual- 
ity of voices (nature does not work in 
this way: her materials are reason- 
ably constant in proportion) but in 
the quality of the basic .training. To 
this one may add certain other causes 
springing largely from modern life 
and conditions—the interruptions of 
war service; the speeding up of travel, 
which has trebled the amount of work, 
and wear and tear on the voice, 


IE considering the present state of 


, I C é pos- 
sible to international singers; and the 
lowered standards of living, which 


force young singers to take responsible 
work before their technique is secure 
and complete. 

The last two conditions, in addition 
to the ruling one of the lack of tech- 
nical groundwork, contribute to the 
distressing deterioration of the voice 
suffered at a fairly early age by many 
contemporary singers. At fifty, or 
even earlier, singers are frequently 
past their prime, and their voices tend 
to wear out just as their qual'ties as 
artists are most mature. Certainly we 
do not hear nowadays of feats like 
that of Lilli Lehmann, who at 65 came 
out of retirement and according to 
one of her English pupils, sang “mag- 
nificently” as Donna Anna, supported 
by a tenor still in fine voice at seventy. 

In England wartime isolation under- 
mined the training of a whole gen- 
eration of singers. Before the war 
many of our singers were trained in 
Germany or Italy under teachers who 
had themselves, in many cases, been 
well-known international singers. 
These teachers have now either died 
or emigrated to the New World, 
where there has long been a supply 
of good teachers and singers from 
Europe. This is doubtless the reason 
that a number of famous singers in 
the past sixty years or so have been 
\mericans. 


A NOTABLE British singer, 
Charles Lunn, wrote in 1884 of his 
teacher, Cattaneo, “To the admirable 
training of this man, against great 
physical obstacles, I owe a vo'ce of 
three octaves all but one note.” The 
long residence of Manuel Garcia in 
London in the last century was also 
salutary. In the past Britain has cer- 


tainly not lacked singers of world 
repute. Sir Charles Santley (with a 
voice of remarkable range, which he 


retained, with a flawless singing style, 
into old age) and Kirkby Lunn are 
examples. 

Nearer to our own time Margaret 
Sheridan, an Irishwoman, and Eva 
Turner, from Lancashire, made repu- 
tations at La Scala, along with an al- 
most constant stream of Australian 
singers (Nellie Melba and Florence 
\ustral among them), whose voices 
seem to have been expanded by a 
climate not unlike that of Italy. The 
tenor Heddle Nash sang in many con- 
tinental opera houses before the war, 





and was 
canto style 
He was trained in 
advantage not shared by 
singers of the next genera- 


as well as at Glyndebourne, 
notable for his flexible bel 
and lyrical tone. 
Italy, an 
British 
tion. 

Until recent years Britain produced 
singers with the type of voice and 
production necessary for heldentenor 
roles. Walter Widdop (who sang 
Tristan and Siegfried at Covent Gar- 
den), Frank Mullings, Walter Hyde, 
and William Boland were all good 
singers of this type. Hyde, who died 
last year at 76, was the first English 
Siegmund at Covent Garden, in 1908, 
and also sang at the Metropolitan. 
When I heard him as Samson, with 
the British National Opera Company 
in 1928, his voice gave no indication 
of his 53 years. For some reason 
(possibly lack of beefsteaks) these 
singers have no British successors to- 
day, and operas requiring heavy tenor 
voices can only be cast from abroad 
—where the supply of good helden- 
tenors also seems in decline. 

This decline is apparent in Italy, 
too, for the number of tenors who 
force and crack their voices in the 
upper range and who seem incapable 
of an elegant vocal line or cadenza 
indicates that training today no 
longer supplies the thorough and cer- 
tain technical groundwork and _ the 
supple ease in legato that were asso- 
ciated with bel canto in the Golden 
Age of singing. 


HE British singer can no longer 

be sure of acquiring standards of 
style by working in the company of 
artists from abroad. Glyndebourne, 
which gave such opportunities before 
the war, now turns to the United 
States rather than England for lead- 
ing singers; and although Covent 
Garden officially has a resident Eng- 
lish company, its multilingual per- 
formances with foreign principals 
are no guide to style. 

It is depressing to the British 
singer of talent (and there are a few) 
that the foreigner, even when infe- 
rior, is given double the opportuni- 
ties and publicity; snobbery about a 
foreign reputation dies hard in this 
country. Eva Turner sang in Eng- 
land for thirteen years without spe- 
cial notice before her engagement at 
La Scala gave her a reputation; and 
it was only after changing her name 
to Lisa Perli and making a success 
on the continent that the soprano 
Dora Labette, who had sung in Eng- 
land for twenty years in concerts, 
was given a principal part at Covent 
Garden. 

Today many musicians and teachers 
feel that in the Australian soprano 
Sylvia Fisher—Covent Garden’s resi- 
dent singer of Wagnerian roles and 
of the Marschallin, Leonore, and the 
Countess Almaviva—England posses- 
ses a lyric-dramatic soprano unsur- 
passed elsewhere. But although the 
conductor Erich Kleiber instantly rec- 
ognized her quality and recommended 
her for the part of Sieglinde in Rome 
last spring, she has never been asked 
to make a phonograph record, and is 
hardly known outside England. It will 
take the Rome engagement and pos- 
sibly more to alter matters and to ex- 
tend her assignments at Covent Gar- 
den beyond a few heavy roles. 

The restriction of their repertoire, 
a deadening influence on native sing- 
ers at Covent Garden, results partly 
from a widespread misunderstanding 
of vocal style. Miss Fisher’s pure 
tone, fluid line, and sensitive musician- 


ship suit her to Italian roles no less 
than to German ones (she has sung 
Aida on the Australian radio and 
the Verdi Requiem and an aria from 
La Forza del Destino in concerts in 
England), and a singer needs this 
variety of experience and rest from 
constant soaring above heavy orches- 
tration. 

Take also the case of the Covent 
Garden mezzo-soprano Constance 
Shacklock. One Amneris every fif- 
teen months does not make a Verdian, 
and it is hardly surprising that Miss 
Shacklock has not been able to de- 
velop this character to the stature of 
her Octaviati and Brangane, which 
she sings regularly. 


HE idea that only electric Italian 

voices are suitable for Italian opera 
is a complete misconception of what 
constitutes fine singing. The hard 
brightness at the top that character- 
izes much soprano singing in Italian 
opera today is a result not of the right 
style—as many members of the post- 
war English opera audience seem to 
think—but rather of bad production 
of the voice. A good singer is always 
lyrical and unforced in the top range, 
whatever her nationality. 

I have a record of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg singing Un bel di in German; 
even with the linguistic handicap she 
demonstrates the beauty of tone and 
ease of style that belong to Italian 
opera. Kirsten Flagstad included 
Tosca, Desdemona, Aida, Marguerite, 
Micaéla, and many other roles in her 
Scandinavian repertoire; and who can 
doubt that she was superb in them? 
(Her voice, of course, did not expand 
to its full Wagnerian volume until she 
had been singing for twenty years.) 
Lilli Lehmann was internationally fa- 
mous in an equally wide range of 
parts. What distinguishes such sing- 
ers as these is perfect breath control, 
which produces open, steady tone, and 
the ability to soar through a high note 
without a scoop or jagged break in the 
musical line. The substitution of 
breathing pressure for this control is 
responsible for much of the wobbling 
and edginess in the fortes we hear to- 
day. 

Many female singers of world re- 
pute in Italian opera have not been 
Italian, from the time of Jenny Lind 
onward. As early as 1884 the Lon- 
don Musical Standard wrote, “Italian 
vocal supremacy has been of late years 
weakened,” and pointed out that the 
noted singers of Italian opera in- 
cluded Christine Nilsson (Swedish), 
Zelia Trebelli (French), Emma AI- 
bani (French-Canadian), Marcella 
Sembrich (German), Adelina Patti 
(Spanish by birth), and Edouard de 
Reszke (Polish). 

German tenors, it is true, tend for 
some reason to have a slightly thick 
tone that does not translate well into 





Italian or French music. The re- 
verse is also true: Italian tenors 
sound saccharine in Wagner. But 


this qualification does not always ap- 
ply to English Wagnerian tenors; 
Widdop was an excellent Canio. 


QTYLE, then, is something that may 
“be acquired through training, irre- 
spective of nationality. In England 
today two young sopranos show spe- 
cial potentialities for the great Italian 
roles. Both belong to Sadler’s Wells, 
and both have shone especially as 
Amelia in Simon Boccanegra. Eleanor 
Houston, a New Zealander, has a high 
mezza voce of ravishing Italianate 
tone. She has largely overcome a 


State of British Opera Singing 


tendency to sing off pitch, and her 
voice is always exciting and steady— 
more so than the voices of some ijor- 
eign singers at Covent Garden, where 
not long ago we had a Dutch Aida 
with a small voice and a_ tremolo, 
Miss Houston has, however, the con- 
temporary tendency toward hardness 
at the top. Amy Shuard has less of 
this hardness. Her repertoire is al- 
ready large for so young a singer; it 


includes Katya Kabanova, Santuzza, 
Musetta, Madam Butterfly, and the 
mezzo role of Eboli. She is in dan- 


ger of forcing in heavy roles, but 
singing in a fairly small theatre will 
probably counteract this tendency 

At Covent Garden there is a great 
lack of good basses and _ baritones. 
Sadler’s Wells is stronger in this re- 
spect. The two theatres share the 
only front-rank English operatic ten- 
or, James Johnston. (I except Peter 
Pears, a lyrical and musical sinver, 
because since his wartime period with 
Sadler’s Wells he has done more con- 
cert than opera work.) 

The Sadler’s Wells baritone Arnold 
Matters (another Australian), whose 
Simon Boccanegra I mentioned in an 
earlier article, is perhaps the most 
finished British artist in English opera 
today. Before the war his voice liad 
a remarkable range, high and _ ring- 
ing as Valentin, yet capable of Wotan 
and Hans Sachs. The top is now on 
occasion slightly frayed; but the warm 
tone and absolute musicality of his 
singing are backed by the command 
of stage technique that makes an artist 
seem completely within a character. 
His Sharpless and his performance 
in The Pilgrim’s Progress (at Co- 
vent Garden) are perfect examples of 
this naturalness; and recently when 
he was called on to play Scarpia on 
short notice at Covent Garden he 
gave a performance of fascinating de- 
tail, style, and authority, although the 
character lies well outside his usual 
sympathetic type. Norman Walker, 
Covent Garden bass, is also an artist 
of this nature, capable of a deeply 
felt King Marke—though his voice, 
mellow in the lower register, tends 
to lose color at the top. 

British singers are handicapped by 
the fact that our provincial cities 
have no resident opera companies like 
those in Germany and Italy. Apart 
from the two London theatres there 
are only the touring Carl Rosa and 
New English Opera Companies, the 
second of which devotes itself main- 
ly to Benjamin Britten’s chamber 
operas. Many singers ___ therefore 
gravitate to concert work, which 
tends to be given a higher rating in 


the academies of music. The splen- 
did contralto Kathleen Ferrier has, 
apart from Britten’s Lucretia, con- 


fined herself to concerts. Mr. Nash 
and the younger tenor Richard Lewis 
(Glyndebourne'’s Idomeneo) are only 
rarely heard in opera. 

Joan Cross, loveliest of English lyr- 
ic sopranos before the war, still sings 
occasionally with the Britten group. 
Her main work, however, is the di- 
rection of the Opera Studio, a school 
that seeks to provide singers with 
complete equipment for opera, includ- 
ing dramatic training. 

Several amateur opera companies, 
such as those at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, help singers to gain stage ex- 
perience. Thomas Hemsley, _ the 
Aeneas to Mme. Flagstad’s Dido at 
the Mermaid Theatre, first attracted 
attention at Oxford by his perform- 
ance as Hector in Berlioz’ The 7Tro- 
jans. 
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Bogotd Debacle 


Illusory were most of the finan- 
cial rewards to the group of North 


American singers who went to 
Colombia last month to present 
the first big-time opera perform- 
ances the cities of Bogota, Medel- 
lin, and Cali had heard in many 
years. All went well for the first 
couple of weeks or so. Jan Peerce 
and Leonard Warren sang all the 
performances they were scheduled 
to, and got paid for them. Every- 
one else got paid on the dotted 
line, too. 

But suddenly 
the Argentinian 


Gregorio Ravic, 
impresario who 
arranged the Colombian season, 
stopped paying the members of 
the cast. Try as they might, Jean 
Madeira, Herva Nelli, Graciela 
Rivera, Bruno Landi, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Salvatore Baccaloni, and the 
others whose contract terms kept 
them on hand after the lucky 
Messrs. Peerce and Warren had 
flown back home, were unable to 
pry another cent out of him. When 
checks for advertising bounced, 
the impresario was clapped in the 
Bogota jail, where he languished 
for several days until a friend 
made the checks good. 

Meanwhile the artists were faced 
with a difficult decision. Stranded 
as they were—funds deposited for 
their return airplane passage had 
been surreptitiously withdrawn — 
should they complete the season 
that had been announced, or 
should they stand on their right 
not to appear when they were not 
getting paid? The good-neighbor 
policy won the day, and the artists 
voted to continue through the last 
note of the last Il Trovatore. To 
the press they explained that they 
were completing the season be- 
cause they liked the people of 
Colombia, however little they 
cared for Mr. Ravic at the mo- 
ment. But they missed a golden 
opportunity to make capital of 
their good-neighborliness by fail- 
ing to make a friendly speech to 
the audience. Relations between 
Colombia and the United States 
might have been greatly strength- 
ened if the artists had possessed 
enough theatre sense to appoint a 
spokesman to go before the curtain 
and take the audience into his 
confidence. In our mind’s ear we 
can hear the ovation that did not 
take place. 

When the last performance was 
over, matters looked pretty bleak. 
No salaries, no airplane tickets. 
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How could the company get home ? 
It was Miss Madeira who, all un- 
premeditatedly, saved the day. At 
a party at the United States Min- 
istry she broke into tears of home- 
sickness. The minister was so 
touched by her tristesse that he 
made earnest overtures to the air 
line, which agreed to carry every- 
one home even if they couldn't 
pay for their tickets. 

What Mr. Ravic did with the 
funds remains a mystery. The per- 
formances grossed over 320,000 
pesos ($128,000). The Colombia 
Ministry of Education contributed 
20,000 pesos. Wladimir Lubarsky, 
the New York manager who acted 
as intermediary between Mr. Ravic 
and the artists, says that he re- 
ceived only 900 pesos. 

While he was in jail, Mr. Ravic 
sent a note to a member of the 
company asking him to put aside 
two free tickets for some brand- 
new friends, the head jailer and 
his wife. 


Wagnerian Baroque 


On July 9, in the middle of a 
very hot week, Lauritz Melchior 
presented to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (an institution not 
connected with a certain well- 
known New York opera company ) 
three inlaid panels. They were de- 
scribed by museum authorities as 
the finest examples in this country 
of German baroque woodwork. 





a 


Francis Henry Taylor, director of 
the museum, accepted them in a 
brief ceremony, and they immedi- 
ately went on public display. 
John Goldsmith Phillips (cur- 
ators at the Metropolitan all seem 


to have three names), who has 
charge of both Renaissance and 
modern art at the museum, said 


that the panels were part of a set 
of seventeen that Mr. Melchior 
used as paneling in the library of 
his home in Germany, where he 
acquired them in 1933. Toward 
the end of the war, they were re- 
moved, just ahead of the Russian 
occupation, and were eventually 
brought here. Since even the best 
hotels object to having their walls 
panelled by outsiders, Mr. Mel- 
chior had to make some disposition 
of his treasures. Instead of selling 
them, he gave them to the mu- 
seum, which in turn gave fourteen 







of the panels to the cathedral of 
Trier. 
Why 


were made in Mainz between 1723 


Trier? Well, the panels 
and 1726, for the choir stalls of 
the Carthusian monastery there. 
In 1787, about eight years after 
an order that secularized the mon- 
astery, the stalls and panels were 
removed and sold to the Trier 
cathedral. At Trier they remained 
until, in the middle 1800s, the 
cathedral was restored to its origi- 
nal Gothic décor and the panels 
were removed and stored. In 1890 
the back panelling and some of the 
stalls were acquired by a private 
collector, Wolf von Rath, who used 
them as wainscoting in his dining 
room. In 1933 they were sold at 
auction, and Mr. Melchior got 
them for the equivalent of about 
$7,000. 

Assembled, the Metropolitan’s 
panels make a unit approximately 
nine feet wide by seven feet high. 
They are decorated with mar- 
quetry, in which some seventeen 
varieties of colored wood, as well 
as ivory and mother-of-pearl, are 
worked in intricate patterns of 
foliage and bandwork. Some sec- 
tions are in trompe l'oeil, divided 
by elaborately carved caryatid fig- 
ures. 


Stadium Question-Box 


Diverse and often almost in- 
credible are the questions asked at 


oe 


Drawing by B. F, Dolbin 


the Lewisohn Stadium 
by folk unversed in the ways of 
the Stadium Concerts. Alix Wil- 
liamson, the jovial and thrice-effi- 
cient press representative of the 
stadium, has been good enough to 
pass along some of the most egre- 
gious queries of the season; the re- 
plies are MusicaL AMERICA’s very 
own contribution. 

What ‘are you people intending 
to do about the weather tonight? 


box-office 


(The stadium management would 
love to be able to answer that 
one. ) 

Will it rain next Thursday? (It 
never rained on Thursday this 
year. ) 


Do you know how much Yehudi 
Menuhin would charge to give my 
little boy violin lessons? (More 
than you could pay, lady.) 

Is hand-holding allowed on the 


field or only on the stone tiers? 





(The lighting arrangement is more 
favorable on the stone tiers. ) 

Which airplanes stop at the sta- 
dium? (None; but it sounds as 
though they all were going to. Mrs. 
Guggenheimer’s reform of the air 
lines, publicized in this column 
last month, lasted exactly one 
evening. ) 

What is a Novotna? (A musical 
instrument of far more than usual 
attractiveness. ) 

How many inches wide are your 
seats? What a_ pathetic human 
story lies behind that question! ) 

Will there be any drums used in 
Saturday’s program, because my 
dog is scared of drums. (The sta 
dium cannot undertake to plan its 
programs for the benefit of dogs 
on Saturday nights. On those 
Tuesday evenings without soloists 
the management will be happy to 
consider the preferences of dogs, 
since virtually no human beings at 
tend. ) 

I have one of these 
scription books and it 
be shared. that 
mother-in-law can use it? 

.. it isn’t usual.) 

We would like to know if that 
Erica Morini is such a good vio 
linist why don’t you hire her for 
your orchestra? Are you preju 
diced against women? (Note t 
the Philharmonic management 
Why don’t you ask her? Carroll 
Glenn might like to become a 
member of the orchestra, too. ) 

Who writes Mrs. Guggenheim 
er’s speeches? (Nothing could be 
plainer than that nobody does, in 
cluding Mrs. Guggenheimer. ) 

Where does Mrs. Guggenheimer 
buy her hats? (That’s her secret. ) 

Do you have to wear shoes to 
the concerts? (No, but a black t1 


here sub 
says it can 
me an my 


(Well 


Does 


is de rigeur hs the men. ) 

Is the fight over yet? (Wrong 
stadium ! ) 
British Humor 

The English magazine Musi 


Parade 1s responsible for the fol- 
lowing bit of alleged humor. Wha 


we wonder, as we reprint it in 
dog-day fit of letting down our 
standards, is why Music Parad 


tried to crawl out of the responsi 
bility for a bad joke by attributing 
it to an American conductor : 

“A minor American conductor 
known for his violent temper 
brought his career to a sudden end 
when he threw a paper-weight at 
a musician during a rehearsal, kill 
ing him on the spot. Found guilty 
of murder, he was condemned to 
death by the electric chair, and as 
the time for the execution ap 
proached he startled his warders 
by asking for a banana as his last 
wish. 

“Finally everything was pr 
pared and checked, the last rites 
and the fat 


were pe rformed, 
switch was pulled—but ee 
happened. Straps were checked, 


and again the switch was pulled, 
and again nothing hi uppened. 
‘Is this anything to do with 
that banana you had?’ asked the 
puzzled prison governor. 
“‘Oh, no!’ was the complacent 


reply. ‘It’s just that I’m a poor 
conductor’.” 

Can any of our readers supply 
a worse joke about an English 


conductor 
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By Mary LEIGHTON 


HE Cincinnati Summer Opera 

Association closed its 3lst season 

at the Zoological Gardens on 
Aug. 2, having established the highest 
attendance record in its history. The 
new roofing over the parquet, pro- 
viding protection from rain, was 
probably the strongest factor in pro- 
moting attendance. Operation ex- 
penses exceeded that of other seasons, 
but the amount annually allotted from 
the United Arts Fund is expected to 
result in an encouraging financial 
status. 

During the five-week season, offer- 
ing a repertory of twelve operas, 
there were four performances of 
Carmen; three each of Rigoletto, La 
Traviata, Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
Madama. Butterfly; and two each of 


Tosca, Aida, Manon, The Merry 
Widow, Il Trovatore, La Bohéme, 


and The Barber of Seville. 

Manon, being revived after ten 
years, opened the second week on 
July 6. The cast was excellent and 
the stage sets attractive. Under Fausto 
Cleva’s vital direction, every detail of 
the music was conveyed with most ap- 
pealing effectiveness. Eleanor Steber 
made a charming Manon. Her win- 
ning histrionic gifts and radiant voice 
gave vitality to the role. Alessio de 
Paolis’ masterful portrayal of Guillot 
was an outstanding asset to the per- 
formance. David Poleri, as Des 
Grieux, maintained the favorable im- 
pression he had made during the first 
week. William Wilderman, with his 
sonorous voice and dramatic dignity, 

gave distinction to the part of the 
Count. Giuseppe Valdengo was very 
realistic as Lescaut. 

A few newcomers 
cast of Rigoletto on 
Ibarrondo as a luscious-voiced Mad- 
dalena, Maurice Mandell as Monter- 
one, Violet Hadden as Countess Ce- 
prano, and Ruth Thorsen as Giovan- 
na. Other singers, who had _ previ- 
ously been highly successful in this 
opera here, were Jan Peerce, the 
Duke; Robert Weede, the Rigoletto; 
V irgilio Lazzari, an ageless and peer- 
less Sparafucile, and Hilde Reggiani, 
the Gilda. Mr. Weede’s heroic por- 
trayal of the name part remained one 
of the high points of the season. 

Rolferta Peters, singing the title 
role, attracted a large audience to 
Lucia di Lammermoor on July 9. 
Though immature in her acting, she 
sang in tune and rippled up and down 
her scales with agility. Alfred Fen- 
boque’s flute obbligato was the most 
enjoyable part of the Mad Scene. Mr. 
Lazzari was a distinguished Bide-the- 
Bent, Frank Guarrera a fascinating 
a hton, and Giulio Gari an impressive 

Edgardo. Paul Franke was a new 
and good Bucklaw. Paul Breisach 
conducted. 

Franz Lehar’s time-worn The Merry 
Widow opened the third week before 
a packed house. Vivian della Chiesa, 
making a welcome return to the com- 
pany in the title role, was charming, 
in fine, warm voice, and attractively 
gow ned. Many wished she would have 
sung a meatier role, such as Tosca. 
Charles Kullman, in fine vocal form, 
was a dapper, imposing Prince Danilo. 
Vocal honors also went to the mag- 
netic and versatile Helen George, as 
Natasha, en to Paul Franke, as Ray- 
mond de la Fosse. Robert McSpad- 
den, of Cincinnati, came near to steal- 
ing the show with his comic charac- 


freshened the 


July 8: Lydia 


Reeord Crowds Attend 


Opera at Cincinnati Zoo 


terization of Nikoff. The Baron 
Mazzi of Carlos Alexander was ex- 
ceptionally convincing, and the part 
of Marquis Zanagra was in the 
capable hands of Mr. Wilderman. 
Paul Breisach’s conducting demon- 
strated his adeptness in handling 
Viennese light-opera style. 

Dorothy Kirsten made her first 
local appearance as Tosca on July 15. 
She sang well and looked attractive, 
but her characterization seemed more 
like a Butterfly than like an emotion- 
ally strong, aristocratic, distinguished 
diva. Rudolph Petrak, making his 
debut here, was Cavaradossi. In un- 
certain voice because of a long re- 
hearsal earlier in the day, he made 
a fine appearance and acted with per- 
suasive naturalness. It remained for 
George Chapliski’s Scarpia to give 
the performance distinction, aided by 
the superbly projected artistry of Mr. 
De Paolis, as Spoletta, and the contri- 
bution of the octegenarian Vittorio 
Trevisan, as the Sacristan. The rich 
voice and fine acting of Mr. Wilder- 
man gave more than ordinary value to 
the part of Angelotti. Mr. Cleva’s 
authoritative interpretation of the 
Puccini score inspired a_ superior 
musical performance. 

Antonio Stivanello achieved an ef- 
fective bit of staging at the close of 
Act I. An impressive line of choir 
boys with lighted candles found their 
way down an aisle in the pavilion 
onto the stage, where they were met 
by nuns and priests entering from the 
wings. 

Madama Butterfly, on July 16, had 
an exceptionally strong cast and was 
deftly conducted by Mr. Cleva. Mr. 
Valdengo was possibly the most be- 
lievable Sharpless to date. Brian 
Sullivan and Tomiko Kanazawa re- 
peated previous successes as Pinker- 
ton and Cio-Cio-San, and Mr. De 
Paolis made the part of Goro stand 
out. Miss Ibarrondo was a rich-voiced 
Suzuki. 

Two promising Carmens sang in 
the performances of the Bizet opera 
on July 20 and 24—Miss Ibarrondo, 
who had met with considerable suc- 
cess in the role last year, and Clara- 
mae Turner, new to the part here. 
Miss Ibarrondo had a suitable voice 
for Carmen, luscious and capable of 
a variety of color and emotion. Her 
animation offset her diminutive stat- 
ure. Miss Turner played the role to 
the hilt in both her singing and acting. 
She danced and handled the castanets 
well, and her portrayal was alluring 
and admirably conceived. Mr. Kull- 
man was a dependable Don José, and 
Mr. Guarrera’s Escamillo was fiery 


and stylishly sung. Lucia Evan- 
gelista’s Micaéla and Mr. Wilder- 
man’s Zuniga were excellent. Mr. 


Cleva outdid himself in his conduct- 
ing. It was his farewell for the sea- 
son. 

Giulio Lucchiari made his operatic 
debut here as Manrico in Il Trova- 
tore on July 22. Exhibiting authori- 
tative schooling in the part, he was 
not at his vocal best in the beginning, 
but he seemed to gain confidence and 
to sing more comfortably later on. 
Miss Turner provided an _ exciting 
Azucena, and Mr. Lazzari won his 
usual long ovation as Ferrando after 
the first scene. Stella Roman and Mr. 
Guarrera again won successes as 
Leonora and the Count di Luna. Er- 
nesto Barbini conducted with anima- 
tion, but occasionally too fast and 
with inelastic tempos. 

(Continued on page 30) 






































Shown in the gambling scene of Manon at the Cincinnati Zoo are Giuseppe 
Valdengo (Lescaut), David Poleri (Des Grieux), Eleanor Steber (Manon) 


Charlottesville Devotes 


Festival to Schubert 


By Warren STOREY SMITH 


HE Schubert Festival in 
Charlottesville, Va., from June 
13 to 15, the second in an an- 
nual series of “great composer ” festi- 
vals in the university city, was more 
assured, less experimental, ‘and in gen- 
eral more satisfying in the matter of 
performances than its predecessor, 
which had featured the music of Mo- 
zart. A third Austrian composer, 
Haydn, has already been settled upon 
for commemoration next year. 

The differences between town and 
gown, or rather between the Evening 
Concert Groups, Inc., which sponsor 
the festivals, and the University of 
Virginia, which originally had a part 
in the enterprise and then withdrew 
its support, were not reconciled. From 
the start, the Schubert Festival was 
in the hands of the Concert Groups 
and their energetic president, Martin 
B. Hiden, Jr.. who may be regarded 
as the author and prime mover of the 
entire project. 

An unusual element of these festi- 
vals has been the predominantly 
youthful character of the audiences. 
Philanthropic individuals and_ or- 
ganizations in Virginia and neighbor- 
ing states again brought to Charlottes- 
ville quantities of high-school students 
from Virginia itself, North Carolina, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Delaware, 
and the District of Columbia. By 
these eager and attentive youngsters 
and their elders the capacious Lane 
High School Auditorium was well 
filled at each of the six concerts given 
there. Two additional events were a 
performance at the Farmington Coun- 
try Club by the Floyd Ward Virginia 
Ballet Company, after the Saturday 
evening concert, and an informal talk 
on Schubert in the Virginia Room of 
the Monticello Hotel by the writer of 
these comments, prior to a song re- 


cital by Ellen Faull, soprano, which 
brought matters to an appropriate 
close. 


The educational character of the 
festival, like that of its predecessor, 


was emphasized by a liberal sprinkling 
of unfamiliar music, although Schu- 
bert would no more be fitly honored 
than Mozart without the inclusion of 
standard pieces. What may be called 






the lesser Schubert was chiefly in 
evidence in the one orchestral concert, 
on Saturday evening, by the Festival 
Orchestra, a group of modest size and 
accomplishment, under the expert di- 
rection of Thor Johnson. As John 
Learmont’s admirable program notes 
pointed out, all four pieces on this 
list were written in the three years 
following Schubert’s eighteenth birth- 
day. Here were assembled the C 
major Overture in the Italian Style, 
the Third and Fifth Symphonies, and 
the A major Rondo for Violin and 
String Quartet, transformed into a 
work for violin and string orchestra. 
Paul Doktor, generally known as a 
violist, was the violin soloist. Of the 
orchestral pieces, only the Fifth Sym- 
phony may be called well known, and 
even it is not the “real” Schubert. 
Neither the festival’s budget nor the 
stage of the Lane auditorium permit- 
ted the presence of such representa- 
tive orchestral works as the Unfin- 
ished or the great C major Symphony. 


HE more individual Schubert had 

his innings in the chamber concerts 
and in Miss Faull’s recital. The open- 
ing concert of the festival, played by 
the Juilliard String Quartet, provided 
the striking C minor Quartet Move- 
ment; the inevitable Trout Quintet, 
with Leonid Hambro, pianist, and 
Stuart Sanky, double-bass player; 
and the affecting Death and _ the 
Maiden Quartet. A gratifying recital 
by Mr. Hambro the next morning of- 
fered the four impromptus of Op. 90, 
the third and fourth of Op. 142, and 
the Wanderer Fantasy. An additional 
attraction here was the A_= major 
Arpeggione Sonata, for which Nancy 
Leachman Friant was the pianist and 
Mr. Doktor (in his more accustomed 
role) the violist. Whether appearing 
as violinist or violist, Mr. Doktor 
was heard to great advantag 

A projected performance of the A 
minor Quartet, Op. 22, that after- 
noon was abandoned to permit the 
taking of motion pictures of the audi- 
ence, and this concert, the third, 
proferred merely the E flat major 
Trio, Op. 100, with Mr. Hambro at 
the piano, and the impressive final 
G major Quartet, Op. 161. 

In the fifth concert, on the morning 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By NEWELL JENKINS 


OSSINI’S Il Conte Ory, given 
R in the Teatro La Pergola on 
May 10, was the second opera 
of the fifteenth Maggio Musicale in 
Florence. A flashy and brilliant com- 
edy which received spontaneous and 
enthusiastic praise from the audience, 
Il Conte Ory recounts the story of 
the unfortunate love of young Count 
Ory for the Countess Adele, whose 
brother is away on a crusade. The 
Count uses every possible trick to win 
the Countess, even going so far as to 
disguise himself and his followers as 
nuns and to beg for a night’s lodging 
the Countess’ castle. The men get 
Sarépdianaie drunk, however, and give 
the whole scheme away by forgetting 
to behave like pious sisters. When 
her brother returns from his crusade, 
Adele gives her hand to _ Isoliero, 
Ory’s page, and Ory, much to his 
chagrin, is left alone. 

The music is witty and well orches- 
trated, full of humor and good fun, 
if sometimes raucous. Although I 
catnot fully concur in the overwhelm- 
ing enthusiasm of the public for this 


work, it remains one of Rossini’s 
more successful operas in lighter 
vein, and could well be given on 
other stages. The part of Ory was 
sung with a fine sense of the comic 
by Nicola Monti. Mario Petri, who 


sang Ory’s tutor, has made immense 
progress, and is now one of Italy’s 
best basses. Giulietta Simionato, as 
Isoliero, was by far the best singer 
in the cast. As Roberto, one of Ory’s 
companions, Renato Capecchi delight- 
ed the audience with his voice and 
acting; what a joy to find such a 
first-rate clown on the present-day 
opera stage! Amalia Pini, as Ra- 
gonda, was a convincing duenna. An- 
gelo Mercuriali, as a cavalier; Iolanda 
Gardino, as Alice; and Laura Londi 
(for her, special laurels), as a lady 
of the court, completed the cast. The 
sets and costu ies by Maria de Mat- 
teis were admirable and well suited to 
the subject. Nives Poli, who was re- 
sponsible for the miming of the ballet 
accompanying the choral singing (the 
chorus was seated in tiers on either 
side of the proscenium), collaborated 
pleasingly and successfully with Orazio 
Costa, who directed the stage action. 
The chorus, not having to act, plodded 
through its part with little if any 
interest in the proceedings. Vittorio 
Gui conducted better than he has in 
this city for many a year; obviously 
the opera was his cup of tea 


ANoT HER Rossini opera, Tancredi, 
was also given at La Pergola. 
Tancredi, the opera from which comes 
the aria Tanti palpiti, which was the 
hit of its day to such an extent that 
it was forbidden because people sang 
it in the law courts and broke up 
proceedings; Tancredi, the much- 
heralded, the opera everyone knows 
oe} history books, proved, frankly, 
) be a flop and a terrible bore. The 
4 it is lengthy and complicated. The 
action—if one can call such static 
posing action—takes place in Sicily, 
where Tancredi is expected by Ame- 
naide, daughter of the regent Argirio. 
Amenaide has sent Tancredi a note, 
which is intercepted, and is believed 
~ be addressed to the leader of the 
Saracens. Everyone believes in the 
su supposed treachery, and Amenaide is 
thrown into prison. At last Tancredi 
o!fers to champion the lady who has 
suffered so much on his behalf, and in 
a duel kills the leader of the opposing 
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faction, who is also Amenaide’s fiance. 
After this Tancredi goes off to the 
wars, cleans up on the Saracens, from 
whom he learns that the letter was 


actually meant for himself, returns, 
apologizes, and grudgingly marries 
Amenaide. 


Everyone knows the supposed over- 
ture to Tancredi. In Florence it was 
replaced by the real one. The well- 
known overture was originally written 
for La Pietra di Paragona, which 
was also included in this year’s Mag- 
gio Musicale. The original Tancredi 
overture is stereotyped in form; per- 
haps it shows some good workman- 
ship, but it is not ov erwhelmingly ex- 
citing. In the opera itself certain in- 
teresting harmonic devices crop up 
now and then, but the continuity is 
destroyed by endless yards of recita- 
tive. A few arias may touch the 
listener, but on the whole the arias 
merely tend to hold up the “action,” 
and one is amazed at the number of 
opportunities the librettist, Rossi, 
missed for injecting a little life into 
this oratorio-like bit of drabness. And 
having finally become accustomed to 
the awkward pacing of the opera, one 
is infuriated and distressed by the 
ridiculous brevity of the final scene 
(the grand wedding: atonement and 
apotheosis, so to speak), which has 
scarcely started when the curtain falls. 

The performance was shaky and un- 
der-rehearsed. The orchestra flubbed 
its way through the score, and Tullio 
Serafin did nothing to lighten matters. 
With advancing years Mr. Serafin’s 
hand is getting heavier, and one feels 
that he is relying more and more on 
a lifetime of routine and experience 
to carry him through the evening. 
The cast struggled valiantly against 
non-existent stage direction credited 
to Enrico Frigerio. If perchance Mr. 
Frigerio was not responsible for the 
mess we saw on the stage of the 
Pergola, he should protest against the 
use of his name in connection with it. 
The singing, however, was on a con- 
sistently high level. Francesco Alban- 
ese, as Argirio, and Miss Simionato, 
as Tancredi, deserved the highest 
praise. Teresa  Stich-Randall, as 
Amenaide, sang both performances 
with a violent throat infection and a 
high temperature; if she slipped on 
one note, that small slip may readily 
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Of the orchestral concerts presented 
during the festival I heard only tw« 
On May 11 Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
ducted a program that contained 
Schumann's Overture, Scherzo, and 
Finale. Despite the exacting and all 
encompassing performance led by Mr 
Mitropoulos, the piece did not yin 
ff, and remained intrinsically second 
class music at best, interesting only in 


a high-caliber presentation. It was fol 
lowed by Malipiero’s Fourth Pian 
Concerto, in which Mr. Mitropoulos 


both conducted and played the sol 
part. The second half of the progran 
was taken up by Mahler’s First Syn 
phony. Both the work and 
formance provided the most im 
experience ¢ f the afternoon ‘h 
cess of the concert was comp lete, 
Mr. Mitropoulos was called out 
and again 

Almost a month later Leopold 


Stokowski conducted a program cor 








sisting of his own transcription of 
Bach’s LD minor Toccata and Fugue, 
Luigi Dallapiccola’s Due Pezzi (Sar 

bande, and Fanfare and Fugue), and 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. The 


Bach-Stokowski arrangement had 
little to recommend it beyond 


weird and fascinating orchestrati 








It is a historical monstrosity and does 
not stand up today to the exigencies 
of the concert public. The Dallapi 
cola work was given the best per 
formance of the evening, although on 
might have desired greater clarity in 
the tonal balance of the Sarabande 
The Fugue was both majestx 
rousing, and it brought from the g 
lery both cries of bravo for Mr 
Stokowski and (as always in FI 
ence) catcalls for the resident « 
poser. The work does not justif 
such a commotion, for it is eminent] 
dignified and musical, and is gradually 
taking its place in world literature 


THE Ninth Symphony was once 
again an exotic aberration of Mr 
Stokowski. The day of altering Bee 
thoven’s orchestration is long past, o1 
so most people believed until that 
afternoon. The conductor's over-all 


seemed to be one of fri 
volity and lightheartedness rather 
than one conveying the high-minded 
sentiments of Schiller. To be sure, the 


conception 


playing was excellent, although some 
of the conductor’s tricks to which 
Americans have become accustomed 


over the years did not quite come oft 


(probably because both Mr. Stokow 
ski and his tricks were new to the 
orchestra), and at these times the 
seams and faults of his whole con- 
ception were apparent. The nearest 
approach to the original Beethoven 
notation was reached by the chorus 
and soloists in the last movement. One 
seldom hears a better balanced quar- 


tet than Miss Stich-Randall, Nan 
Merriman, Petre Munteanu, and Raf 


(Continued on page 27 
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A Farewell Message 
From the Departing Editor 


a half years I have sat at a desk across 

which have passed tidings of the whole 
great musical life of the United States. The 
appointment of a new conductor in Balti- 
more, the collapse of an orchestra in Co- 
lumbus, the production of a home-composed 
opera in Albuquerque, the organization of a 
contemporary-music festival in Urbana or 
in Waltham, the performance of an impor- 
tant new work in Louisville or Dallas— 
these and hundreds of similar events have 
been my daily interest and concern. Thanks 
to the far-flung horizon that can be seen from 
Musicat America’s lookout I have been 
privileged to learn of almost every major 
musical activity in the country in the past 
four and a half years, and of hundreds of 
minor ones as well. Sometimes I have been 
able to share in them at first hand; more 
often I have attended them vicariously 
through the reports of MusicaL AMERICA’S 
big family of correspondents, whose enthu- 
siasm and loyalty have been a source of un- 
failing inspiration and a cause for more 
gratitude than I can express. 

All this I shall have left behind, with real 
reluctance, by the time this issue reaches its 
readers. In the spring of 1951 I was in- 
vited by the London Daily Express to serve 
briefly as guest critic. Our acquaintance 
quickly ripened into friendship, and early 
this year the Daily Express asked me to 
transfer my allegiance to that paper as 
permanent music and ballet critic. Even if 
I had not found the journalistic climate of 
the Daily Express so inviting and.the musi- 
cal orbit of London and the British Isles 
so fascinating, I should have found it diffi- 
cult to resist the challenge to pit my wits 
against those of more than four million ex- 
acting—and, as I discovered, often discon- 
certingly articulate—British readers. And 
since no English newspaper has ever before 
stuck its neck out by engaging an American 
music critic, it would have been unsports- 
manlike not to accept the offer. 

I do not possess the temperament of an 
expatriate. I love the United States. I even 
love New York City. I shall miss the people 
I have known, the people I have heard, and 
the people I have heard about. I shall miss 
Tanglewood and the Berkshire Hills, the 
Zoo and the Ohio river at Cincinnati, the 
San Francisco Opera and the restaurants 
where you can hear Vesti la giubba and Un 
bel di vedremo over a glass of vino rosso. 
I shall miss the Great Plains and the desert 
of the Southwest on Highway 66, where you 
seldom hear any music at all, but where you 
can reach up and pick yourself a star from 
the sky that comes so close on those clear, 
cool nights. I shall miss hamburgers, cheese- 
burgers, smithfieldburgers, and nutburgers. 

Since he is away and will not get wind 
of this until it appears in cold print, I dare 
to say that I shall miss John Maijeski, the 
publisher of Mustcat America; if he were 
here he would take a dim view of such an 
expression of sentiment. Editors come and 
editors go, but Musitcat AMERICA retains 
its stability. That is because of John Ma- 
jeski. When I accepted the editorship of 
this magazine back in January, 1948, I 
stipulated that the editorial and advertising 
departments should function with utter dis- 
regard of one another’s interests. John 
Majeski was gracious about my demand, but 
nonplussed that I should make it, since he 
had entertained no other philosophy. We 
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are not invariably nice to our advertisers, to 
put it mildly ; but we do not lose their alleg- 
iance, because they honor John Majeski’s be- 
lief that it is better to produce a frank and 
honorable magazine than to throw  sops 
ceaselessly to clients. 

And I shall miss the Musical AMERICA 
staff. Although this magazine wears a pro- 
fessional aspect—or at least I hope it does— 
it is put together somewhat in the manner 
of the production of a college newspaper. 
Everyone contributes his best efforts to a 
labor pool and a pool of information. No- 
body watches the clock; at Special Issue 
time, particularly, there is no point in watch- 
ing it, since there is seldom any opportunity 
to go to bed. The operations of Time and 
The New Yorker are incomparably slicker 
than ours. But I wish you could tiptoe into 
our editorial room a few days before an 
issue goes to press (unobserved, of course, 
so that none of us would be tempted to put 
on a display of hard-boiled professionalism ) 
and see Quaintance Eaton devising the page 
layouts and scaling cuts for the engraver; 
Jimmie Hinton scrutinizing the copy in the 
hope of eliminating factual errors, gram- 
matical infelicities, and gaffes of all sorts; 
Ray Ericson collating a couple of dozen 
press releases for a blanket story on the 
plans of symphony orchestras; Bob Sabin 
seeking to capture the wicked gleam of Max 
Graf’s German prose in an English transla- 
tion; Allen Hughes winnowing and rewrit- 
ing education items; Naomi Helfman main- 
taining affable relations with dozens of visit- 
ors to the office and at the same time typing 
off mountains of illegible manuscript; and 
the editor carrying on incessant telephone 
conversations while the rest of the staff 
does his work. To these diverse jobs there 
is no end, and they would not get done if 
everyone were not willing to do his share. 

And so leave-taking is hard—from my as- 
sociates, from the musicians and the people 
in the music business and in music journal- 
ism whom it has been good to know, and 
from the country in which I was born and 
which I love and expect to return to some 
day. But my opportunity is exciting, too. 
As an American functioning in Britain and 
from time to time making forays into vari- 
ous countries on the European continent, 
perhaps T can do my bit to bring musicians 
and musical audiences on the two sides of 
the Atlantic closer together. I plan to adopt 
a process of infiltration in an effort to help 
make American music and American per- 
formers better known and_ better liked 
abroad. Fven the best works of American 
composers are still accepted grudgingly, if 
at all, in England: and the English audi- 
ence still has hardly more than an inkling 
of the remarkable quantity and quality of 
our performing talent, or of the unique 
educational enterprises that are rapidly mak- 
ing ours the best-informed and most per- 
ceptive mass musical audience in the world. 

The strengthening of such a cultural lia- 
ison is the manifest duty of evervone who is 
granted an opportunity to work at it. But 
it is a two-way affair. and through the con- 
tributions MustcaAL America has promised 
to let me make in the future, I shall trv to 
bring English music and musicians closer 
to the interest of our readers. For the 
English also have fine composers and fine 
performers, and from their sound if not al- 
ways particularly progressive tastes we have 
much to learn. And it will be especially 
informative to observe the character of mu- 
sical enterprises under government subsidy. 

Goodbye, all of you. Leave-taking is 
hard. 

—Cecit Smita 
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N July 23, Eleanor Steber sailed on the 
liner United States for a vacation in 
Europe. This is her first visit to that con- 
tinent. Mario del Monaco left for Italy on June 

19. While in his native country, he will take part 
in a new recording of Aida, appear in a motion 
picture based on the life of Mascagni, and sing 
in some of the operas given in the Baths of Cara- 
calla in Rome and in the Arena in Verona. He 
will return to the United States in September for 
the San Francisco and Metropolitan opera seasons. 
On June 2, Mary Bothwell sang arias by Bee- 
thoven and Wagner in a solo appearance with the 
London Philharmonic, under the direction of Sir 
Adrian Boult. Eva Likova was soloist with the 
NBC Summer Symphony on June 21. She also 
participated in a series of experimental color tele- 
vision shows for Twentieth Century-Fox recently. 

On July 15, Eugene Conley went to Buenos 
Aires for six performances in Manon and Madama 
Butterfly at the Teatro Col6én. He was also sched- 
uled to give a series of concerts in Bahia and Sao 
Paulo while in South America. In his debut at the 
Salzburg Festival, on July 26, George London 
made his first appearance as the Count in The 
Marriage of Figaro. Before the bass-baritone re- 
turns to this country in September, he will sing 
in Parsifal at the Bayreuth Festival and in Don 
Giovanni in Munich. Mildred Miller made her 
television debut, on July 21, as soloist on the 
Voice of Firestone program. She sang each of 
her four arias in a different costume—all within 
half an hour. 

The Israel Philharmonic is now playing a series 
of twenty concerts in Tel Aviv, Haifa, and 
Jerusalem under the direction of Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. Fritz Reiner is in Europe, where he is 
combining a vacation with several conducting en- 
gagements in Italy. Oberlin College conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of music on George 
Szell at its spring commencement exercises. Emil 
Kehn is now in Europe where he is conducting 
works by Samuel Barber, Aaron Copland, Wil- 
liam Schuman, Virgil Thomson, and several other 
North and South American composers in guest 
engagements with various orchestras. 

Following his series of concerts with the NBC 
Summer Symphony, Laszlo Halasz was engaged 
by Les Concerts Symphoniques of Montreal to 
conduct a concert on July 8. After leading several 
of the Boston Esplanade concerts in July, Arthur 
Fiedler went to the Midwest to conduct one 
concert in Milwaukee and two in Chicago. He is 
now in San Francisco for that city’s summer sym- 
phony season, which runs until Sept. 7. Josef 
Krips has been forced, for the second time, to 
postpone his American debut. The German con- 
ductor, who had been scheduled to lead a concert 
at Chicago’s Ravinia Park on July 22, was ordered 
to rest for six weeks because of high blood pres- 
sure. Two years ago, when Mr. Krips was to ap- 
pear at Ravinia, he was detained by immigration 
authorities at Ellis Island and denied entry to this 
country without being given a reason. He is now 
planning to visit the United States in February, 
1953. . 

Illness has caused another musician to cancel 
concert engagements. Oscar Levant has been 
ordered to bed for a long rest. Nikita Maga- 
loff will have played concerts in Italy, Switzerland, 
France, England, Holland, and Scandinavia during 
his current European tour before he returns to 
this country next January. The pianist is taking 
part in several festivals, including those at 
Engadine, Cannes, and Besancon. On July 17, 
Ferrante and Teicher gave the first performance 
of their new two-piano composition, American 
Fantasy, in Baton Rouge. 

Paul Hindemith conducted Anton Bruckner’s 
Fifth Symphony and Te Deum at the tenth Inter- 
national Bruckner Festival, at Linz, Austria, in 
June. The Vienna Symphonic Orchestra and the 
associated choirs of Linz took part in the per- 
lormances. Jean Casadesus has been engaged to 
play for the Schumann Memorial Foundation, in 
Rochester, N. Y. John Sebastian sailed for Europe 
last month, going first to London and then to 
Germany, where he was guest of honor at the 
500th anniversary celebration of the town of 
1 rossingen, once the capital of harmonica manu- 
facturing. 

Aldo Parisot and his wife became the parents 
of a son, Aldo Luis, on July 6. In May, Andor 
Foldes began a European concert tour that will 
keep him busy until Christmas. He is to play con- 
certos with nine different orchestras and to ap- 
pear in music festivals at Frankfurt, Mannheim, 
and Darmstadt. In the fall, his engagements will 
take him to all of the Scandinavian countries, in 
addition to England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
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Anna Malipiero 


1932 festival of the International Society for Contemporary Music, three composers call on 
Left to right: Alfredo Casella, G. Francesco Malipiero, Alban Berg, and the novelist 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Change-overs 


Owing to personal differences with Frau Wini- 
fred Wagner, Wilhelm Furtwangler has tendered 
his resignation as general musical director of the 
Bayreuth Festival, and Arturo Toscanini has been 
definitely engaged . . . He will conduct Parsifal 
and Die Meistersinger Other upheavals in- 
clude the resignation of Prof. Franz Schreker 
from the Berlin Hochschule, of Karl Elmendorff 
from the Bavarian State Theatres, and of Franz 
von Hoesslin as general music director of the 
Civic Opera in Barmen-Elberfeld. The last-named 
will go to the Breslau Opera. Other important 
conductors who will be “at disposition” next sea- 
son are Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg, of Essen, and 
Paul Pella, of Aachen, who made a name for 
himself through his fine performance of Berg’s 
Wozzeck last year in connection with the annual 
meeting of the ISCM at Liége. 


Recruit to Lantern Slides 


Major interest at the Cologne Festival was un- 
questionably attached to Hans Strohbach, the gifted 
young stage manager and designer, whose ability 
has attracted so much attention to Cologne since 
his association with its opera house. Unlike the 
strictly traditional methods manifested by Prof. 
Max Hoffmiiller in the Wagnerian and Strauss 
productions, Strohbach is definitely modern in his 
approach. He favors austerity of color and line 
and dispenses with the customary painted scenery 
and other stage properties by projecting his back- 
grounds onto a semi-circular horizon by means 
of lantern slides. He thus follows in the wake of 
Walter Briigmann, of Leipzig, and Caspar Neher, 
of Berlin, who have both done notable things in 
this direction. Strohbach imparted the impression 
ot vastness without crowding in the two Verdi 
operas, Simon Boccanegra and Aida, yet he steered 
clear of any hint of spectacle and extravaganza. 


ISCM in Vienna 


The International Society for Contemporary 
Music had never held its festival in Vienna until 
this year, although this is the city from which it 
stems. The reason is that Vienna, cramped by tra- 
dition, is bound by a critical attitude which as- 
sumes all music from Schénberg on to be in a 
state of decay. One must admit, however, that 
once the decision was made, state and city co- 
operated magnificently. 


Honors 


Paul Dukas was chosen president of the Union 
Syndicale des Compositeurs, succeeding Vincent 
d’Indy . . . Having started her career under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Matinee Musicale, 
Kathryn Meisle, a native of the Quaker City, was 
recently made an honorary member of the club. 
She* was also elected to honorary membership in 
the National Federation of Music Clubs . . . Hon- 


orary degrees to Ernest T. Carter, composer; 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist and conductor; 
Louise Homer, contralto; Gena Branscombe, com- 


poser ... A New York tribe of Indians presented 
Charles Wakefield Cadman with a rare ceremonial 


mask of corn husks used in the corn dance of 
the tribe Following her appearance at a 
Celebrity Concert in Albert Hall in honor of the 
birthday of Queen Mary, Florence Austral was 
received by King George and Queen Mary and 
Princess Mary. 
Still With Us 
MARTINELLI FOR NEW YORK (Head- 


line). Covent Garden Tenor One of Several New 
Singers for Metropolitan (1912). 


New Orchestra in London 


News of vital importance is that a new or- 
chestra will be formed. This will be called the 
London Orchestra . It is probable that it will 
be built on the foundations of the London Sym- 
phony. There are a number of directors, with 
Samuel Courtauld, wealthy manufacturer of arti- 
ficial silk, as chairman .. . Sir Thomas Beecham 
has been intimately associated with the formation 
of the new orchestra and, of course, will conduct 
many of its concerts. 
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GOR STRAVINSKY, who celebrated his 
I seventieth birthday on June 17, was born at 

Oranienbaum, near St. Petersburg, the son of 
a bass at the Imperial Opera. His musical studies 
were undertaken privately, culminating in lessons 
in 1907 and 1908 with Rimsky-Korsakoff. The 
first public performance of his work came in 
1908, when his Symphony No. 1 was played in 
St. Petersburg. Serge Diaghileff, organizing a 
Paris season for his Ballets Russes, commissioned 
Stravinsky to compose a score. The result, Fire 
Bird, produced in 1910, was the first of his major 
works, many of which were also written at the 
instigation of Diaghileff. The composer made his 
last visit to Russia just before the first World 
War; thereafter he lived in Italy, France, and 
Switzerland. He made his first American tour in 
1925, conducting the New York Philharmonic 
and appearing as piano soloist with the Boston 
Symphony. After the fall of France in 1940, 
Stravinsky settled in the United States, becoming 
a citizen in 1945. His seventieth birthday has been 
observed most notably this year in the Paris 
Festival known as Masterpieces of the Twentieth 
Century and in the Holland Festival. His opera 
The Rake’s Progress is scheduled for its American 
premiere next season by the Metropolitan Opera. 








The 1952 Holland Festival 


By Marius FLoruuis 


S a result of the withdrawal of 

the subsidy formerly allotted by 

the Amsterdam Municipality, the 
1952 Holland Festival was concen- 
trated in The Hague and Scheven- 
ingen. Performances were also given 
in such smaller cities as Gouda, Delft, 
and Naarden. With Amsterdam no 
longer sharing in the sponsorship, the 
Holland Festival lived up to its name 
even less than before. Nor did geo- 
graphical reasons alone make the name 
of the Holland Festival a misnomer. 
The participation of Dutch artists— 
performers and composers alike—was 
relatively small, except, of course, for 
the members of the orchestras and the 
Netherlands Opera. The ten concerts 
given by the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw and Hague Residentie Or- 
chestras were conducted by ten dif- 
ferent conductors, of whom eight 
were foreign guests. 

In a spirit characteristic of the 
Dutch, who are strongly addicted to 
commemorations of all kinds (every 
town of more than 5,000 inhabitants 
celebrates its five-hundredth anniver- 
sary with great pomp), two compos- 
ers were placed in the foreground— 
Jacob Obrecht, who was born in 1452, 
and Igor Stravinsky, who is celebrat- 
ing his seventieth birthday this year. 
Assiduous investigations by musicol- 
ogists have proved that certain Neth- 
erlands composers definitely belong not 
to the Southern Netherlands (Bel- 
gium) but to the Northern Netherlands 
(Holland). Obrecht is one of this 
group. ‘hus in commemorating this 
great master national pride was com- 
bined with musical admiration. 

For the modern audience Obrecht’s 
music appears not to offer sufficient 
variety for more than two concerts. 
But most of our concertgoers know 
of Obrecht only because a street in 
every city bears his name, and it was 
a matter for gratitude that some 
hundreds of listeners should have 
heard at least some music by Obrecht 
and his contemporaries in the course 
of these two concerts. They were pre- 
sented in The Hague by the Belgian 
ensemble Pro Musica Antiqua, con- 
ducted by Safford Cape, and in the 
Muiderslot by the Dutch Chamber 
Choir, conducted by Felix de Nobel. 
The Muiderslot is one of Holland’s 
finest and best preserved castles, about 
a mile outside Amsterdam. It owes 
much of its fame to the poet P. C. 
Hooft, who lived there in the first 
half of the seventeenth century and 
became the center of a circle of artists 
not unlike similar Italian circles—such 
as the Camerata in Florence—in the 
late Renaissance. 


TRAVINSKY’S seventieth birth- 
\’day was celebrated by a cycle of 
performances of his works. Most of 
these are well known to American lis- 
teners, and need not be dealt with ex- 
tensively in this report. But the 
Dutch audience needed to become ac- 
quainted with such works as the Piano 
Concerto, the Capriccio for Piano and 
Orchestra, the Concerto for Strings, 
and Oedipus Rex, in order to obtain a 
more or less complete understanding 
of Stravinsky’s personality. 

Perhaps the most important item in 
the cycle was the opera Rossignol, 
presented by the Netherlands Opera. 
It) has often been pointed out that 
there is a difference in style between 
the first act, written in 1909, and the 
second act, written five years later. 
Certainly .little of Stravinsky’s other 
music is as near to Debussy, both har- 
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monically and melodically, as the first 
act of Rossignol. It is also true that 
the melodies of the second and third 
acts are somewhat aphoristic, com- 
pared to those of the first. But these 
stylistic differences are not very notice- 
able to the listener, and he is by no 
means shocked when the Fisherman 
reappears in the third act to repeat 
the melodies he sang in the first. To 
me, Rossignol is one of the most im- 
pressive and fascinating of all Stra- 
vinsky’s works. 

The Netherlands Opera gave one of 
its finest productions. The scenery 
by Nicolaas Wynberg was Chinese- 
looking in the Western sense. In the 
role of the Nightingale, the American 
soprano Mattiwilda Dobbs sang with 
wonderful clarity and naturalness. 
The whole performance, under the di- 
rection of Charles Bruck, was so 
great a refreshment for ear, eye, and 
soul that one might have wished to 
hear it again the same evening in 
place of the sometimes startling trivi- 
alities of Oedipus Rex, which was 
given after the intermission. 

Miss Dobbs also sang Ascanius in 
a concert performance of Berlioz’ Les 
Troyens a Carthage (the third, fourth, 
and fifth acts of the huge opera Les 
Troyens), which proved to be a speci- 
men of rather outmoded romanticism, 
It is less convincing than La Damna- 
tion de Faust—of which the average 
concertgoer knows only the three fa- 
miliar orchestral excerpts. This work 
was given in its entirety at the festi- 
val. 


HOLLAND Festival without one 

or two works by Bartok is by now 
almost unimaginable. This year we 
were fortunate in that his opera Blue- 
beard’s Castle was included in the 
lists, albeit in a concert version in 
English. Unlike the rest of his music, 
Bartok’s stage works are not yet well 
known in Holland. Bluebeard’s Castle 
is a work of great tension, in many 
regards different from what we have 
come to consider “typical Barték.” 
There are strong reminiscences of 
Richard Strauss, whose Also Sprach 
Zarathustra deeply impressed the 
young Bart6ék; and perhaps he had 
also heard Salome and Elektra before 
he began work on the opera. On the 
other hand, it sometimes forecasts 
harmonic progressions that appear 
later in the Concerto for Orchestra. 
Bluebeard’s Castle is a work of gen- 
ius in the way each scene is treated 
as an independent musical picture, and 
in the handling of the final catastrophe 
and epilogue. The performance by 
Antal Dorati and the Hague Resi- 
dentie Orchestra was one of the finest 
of the festival. Martha Lipton sang 
Judith with superb distinction, and 
Otakar Kraus, although ‘slightly in- 
disposed, brought great expression to 
the part of Bluebeard. 

Somewhat akin to the Bluebeard 
legend is the Ballad of Halewijn, 
which was rediscovered in Belgium 
about a hundred years ago, and upon 
which Willem Pijper built his sym- 
phonic drama Halewijn. This work, 
first presented in 1933 by Pierre Mon- 
teux, was revived in a new production 
shortly before the opening of the Hol- 
land Festival, and performances of it 
were given during the festival period. 
A legendary figure, Halewijn sings a 
song that lures everyone who hears it. 
The women who are drawn to him in 
love never return. Finally the Prin- 
cess succeeds in killing him by means 
of a ruse; thus the spirit of man tri- 
umphs over the brute force of nature. 
In Pijper’s version the voice of 


Halewijn is heard again at the end, 
singing, “I sing a song that cannot 
die.” In other words, nature can be 
vanquished temporarily by the spirit 
of man, but it cannot be conquered 
permanently. Halewijn’s music, for 
baritone, is sung, while the text of 
the Princess is recited to partially in- 
dicated pitches, much in the manner 
of Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. 


ARTHUR Honegger, who cele- 
brated his sixtieth birthday early 
this year, was represented by three 
large works—Jeanne d’Arc au Bacher, 
La Danse des Morts, and the Fifth 
Symphony. Jeanne au Bicher was 
given by the Chorale St. Cecilia, of 
Antwerp, under the direction of Lode- 
wijk de Vocht. The name part was 
recited by Elizabeth Lugt, a young 
Dutch singer who recently won first 
prize in the Concours Fauré organized 
by Noémie Perugia. 

La Danse des Morts was given by 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra and the 
Radio Choir under Eduard van 
Beinum. On the whole, it does not 
reach the level of Jeanne au_Bicher 
—especially in the last part (The Re- 
demption), which is far less convinc- 
ing than the second (the Danse des 
Morts proper) and the third (La- 
mento, for baritone). La Danse des 
Morts does, however, make exciting 
use wa Carmagnole 
and Sur le pont d’Avignon—combined 
at the culminating point with the Dies 
Irae; but this is barely inside the 
boundary that separates effective mu- 
sic from Kitsch. In the Lamento, 
Honegger shows how much he owes 
to Bach and Handel, and at the same 
time how completely a Swiss composer 
he is. It is difficult to find any link 
to French musical tradition in this 
score, but its relationship to such mu- 
sic as the second movement of the 
Piano Sonata by Honegger’s compa- 
triot Willy Burkhard (composed some 
years later) is clear. 

The first movement of the Fifth 
Symphony, introduced by Paul Sacher 
of Basel in the last concert of the 
festival, made a deep impression by 
its drainatic power, but the two suc- 
ceeding movements did not match the 
first one. In the same program Mr. 
Sacher included the relatively little- 
known and charming Haydn Sym- 
phony No. 87, in A major. Joseph 
Szigeti played Frank Martin’s Violin 
Concerto, which was new to Dutch 
listeners. It offers further proof of 
this composer’s invention and crafts- 
manship and is a welcome addition to 
the repertoire. 

For the first time in the history of 
the Holland Festival a band partici- 
pated in the schedule—the Royal Mili- 
tary Band, conducted by Rocus van 
Yperen. Its program looked rather in- 
teresting on paper, but the majority 
of the works performed revealed little 
more than the technical skill of their 
composers—Paul Creston, Ernst Toch, 
Paul Hindemith, Henk Badings, and 
Serge Prokofieff. It was this en- 
semble, however, that presented Stra- 
vinsky’s Concerto for Piano and 
Wind Instruments, with Lia Palla 
playing the solo part. 





MONG the dance events, which in- 

cluded the return to Holland of 
the National Yugoslavian Dance Thea- 
atre and of the Indian dancer Hima 
Kesarcodi, the most striking feature 
was the engagement of the New York 
City Ballet. Since I myself was able 
to attend only a few of their perform- 
ances, the following observations rep- 
resent not only my own judgment but 


also that of the audience and of other 
critics who were able to be present a 
longer part of the time. 

It was the consensus of opinion that 
Holland has seldom, if ever, seen a 
ballet group in which each individual 
member possesses so highly developed 
a technique. But it was a source of 
general regret that hardly any of the 
dancers added any personal intensity 
and warmth, and that some of the 
choreography (as in _ Balanchine’s 
Serenade) resembled “free move 
ment.” The fact that certain higher 
powers at first forbade the presenta 
tion of The Cage caused particula: 
public interest in this ballet when it 
finally was allowed. It was a grea 
pleasure to find that Stravinsky’s mu- 
sic was not violated for the sake of 
the ballet, as is often the case; the 
transposition of the third and fourtl 
movements of Tchaikovsky's Ser 
enade, for instance, is almost unbear 
able to a musician. The choice of 
Chausson’s Poéme for Lilac Garden is 
excellent as far as the mood and at 
mosphere of the ballet are concerned 
but the music lasts almost three times 
as long as the subject matter car 
stand; the choreography has to re- 
iterate its points until the end of the 
chapter. One of the most convincing 
items of the whole repertoire was the 
witty Pied Piper, in spite of the 
rather mediocre Copland score. 

One of the great events of the 
festival was the appearance of Bruno 
Walter with the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra. His performances of Mo- 
zart’s G minor Symphony and Mah- 
ler’s Fourth Symphony were not 
“better” than the performances of 
these works by other conductors; 
they had about them the indescribable 
quality of the achievements of an old 
and wise man. They were the fruits 
of a life given in the service of the 
Muses. 

In Amsterdam a new. endeavor 
called Kunstmaand Amsterdam’ (Am- 
sterdam Month of Art) was inaugu- 
rated in 1951 by the young and enter- 
prising pianist Jan Huckriede. It was 
his aim to attract an audience with- 
out abundant financial resources; to 
engage only Dutch soloists and en- 
sembles; and to include in the pro- 
grams works of all periods that are 
valuable but rarely heard. As the in- 
terest of the Dutch public in chamber 
music, of which the programs of the 
Kunstmaand were largely composed, 
is still very slight, the project eould 
not be brought to realization without 
sizable private guarantees, and even so 
the results were not brilliant in the 
initial season last year. 

But in 1952, when the Holland 
Festival was no longer a rival attrac- 
tion in Amsterdam, the constellation 
was more favorable, and the interest 
of the audience increased enormously. 
More than twenty Dutch composers 
were represented in the programs, 
some of them by new works—Jan 
Mul’s Songs, for soprano, flute, cello, 
and piano, commissioned by the Kun- 
stmaand; Karel Mengelberg’s Sere- 
nade for Strings, also commissioned 
by the Kunstmaand; and Marius 
Flothuis’ Divertimento, for clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, violin, viola, and double 
bass. Other items in the programs 
were the Mozart concertos for flute 
(G major), clarinet, bassoon, and 
horn (K. 447); works by Schubert 
for male chorus and for piano four 
hands; Barték’s Divertimento for 
Strings; organ and harpsichord works 
by Sweelinck; and Donizetti's Don 
Pasquale, in a sparkling performance 
by the Utrecht Opera. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Modern Musie Festival 


Launches Season in Sydney 


By WoLrcanc WAGNER 


FESTIVAL of Contemporary 

Music opened the 1952 season in 

Sydney, Australia, in February. 
Sir Bernard Heinze, who conducted 
the four concerts of the festival, pre- 
sented such major works as Bartok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra, Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Fifth Symphony, Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler, and, for the first 
time in Australia, Schoénberg’s Ode to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Contemporary 
Russian music was represented by 
Shostakovich’s Concerto for Piano and 
Trumpet, Khachaturian’s Piano Con- 
certo, and the Overture to Kabalev- 
sky’s Colas Breugnon. The programs 
were rounded out by such smaller 
work: as Ibert’s Capriccio for Ten 
Instruments; Britten’s Four Sea Inter- 
ludes, from Peter Grimes; Goossens’ 
Concertino for Double String Or- 
chestra; and the tone poem Green 
Water. by the Australian composer 
Alfred Hill. 

The month of March was marked 
by the presence of Walter Gieseking, 
who toured Australia for the first time. 
The pianist’s arrival caused a lively 
public controversy, and his rejection in 
the United States was _ frequently 
mentioned during the often heated 
discussions. After initial demonstra- 
tions, particularly in Melbourne, the 
public supported Mr. Gieseking’s con- 
certs enthusiastically. In addition to 
his appearances in recital, he was so- 
loist in Beethoven’s Emperor Con- 
certo, Brahms’s D minor Concerto, 
the Schuman Concerto, Tchaikovsky’s 
B flat minor Concerto, and Rach- 
maninoff’'s Second Concerto. 

Mr. Gieseking’s maturity was re- 
placed by youthful eagerness and mu- 
sical vitality when the 24-year-old 
Viennese pianist Paul Badura-Skoda 
made his first Australian tour. In his 
initial concert he played Beethoven’s 
First Concerto, Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations, Liszt’s E flat major Con- 
certo, and, as an encore, Schubert’s 
Adagio and Rondo (an _ orchestral 
version of the Piano Quartet). In 
this concert and in his solo recitals 
Mr. Badura-Skoda did not remain 
under the shadow of Mr. Gieseking, 
as 7 had expected, but revealed 
the bright light of his own gifts. He 
played with great intimacy of feeling 
- warmth of tone, but never sacri- 
ficed logic to mere effectiveness. 

In one of the early subscription 
programs of the Sydney Symphony, 
Eugene Goossens conducted the first 
Australian performance of Shosta- 
kovich’s Sixth Symphony. The prize- 
winning entry in the Commonwealth 
Jubilee Symphony Competition, a 
Symphony in G major by the English 
composer David Moule-Evans, was a 
great disappointment. The work is 
academic in the worst sense of the 
word, devoid of original ideas, per- 
sonal message, and conviction. Mr. 
Goossens’ early programs also in- 
cluded Elgar’s Falstaff; a delightful 
and rarely-performed Haydn sym- 
phony, No. 22 (The Philosopher), 
scored for strings and two English 
and two Frencl horns; and Strauss’s 
Also Sprach Zarathustra and Meta- 
morphosen, the latter for the first 
time in Australia. In the orchestra’s 
Benevolent Fund concert Mr. Goos- 
sens conducted a reverential perform- 
ance of Mahler’s Seventh Symphony. 
The first complete recording ever un- 
dertaken of this work was made by 
the Sydney Symphony for His Mas- 
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ter’s Voice, and will be issued short- 
ly in England. 

Sir Bernard Heinze came to Sydney 
from Melbourne to conduct Honeg- 
gers Third Symphony (Symphonie 
Liturgique) and Fourth Symphony 
(Deliciae Basilienses) for the first 
time in Australia. Both works made a 
deep impression. Ernest Llewellyn, 
concertmaster, and Robert Pikler, 
first violist, offered a well-balanced 
and stylish performance of Mozart's 
Symphonie Concertante. 

Visiting his homeland after an ab- 
sence of thirteen years, John Brown- 
lee, baritone, gave several recitals and 
appeared as soloist in a pair of Mr. 
Goossens’ subscription concerts, sing- 
ing arias from Berlioz’ The Damna- 
tion of Faust and Mozart operas. His 
still vigorous voice had lost much of 
its flexibility and sounded rather dry, 
but the public enjoyed his vivid man- 
ner of presentation. Mr. Brownlee also 
participated in the second season of 
the New South Wales National Opera 
Company, giving an elegant and effec- 
tive portrayal of Don Giovanni. 

This year the New South Wales 
National Opera Company, whose 
headquarters are in Sydney, joined 
forces with the well-established Vic- 
torian National Theatre Opera Com- 
pany of Melbourne. Each company 
prepared three bills. The Sydney 
company gave Lohengrin, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci, and Un Ballo 
in Maschera. The Melbourne group 
offered Lucia di Lammermoor, Tosca, 
and Don Giovanni. Artistically the 
season surpassed the keenest expecta- 
tions. Some of the young Australian 
singers disclosed voices of promise; 
and stage direction, décors, and cos- 
tumes maintained a high standard. 
Stefan Haag, a young  Austrian- 
born stage director, achieved excel- 
lent results in Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Tosca, and Don Giovanni. Modern 
and imaginative settings and colorful 
costumes were designed for Lucia di 
Lammermoor by the Melbourne art- 
ist Louis Kahan. It is hoped that 
this successful collaboration between 
the Sydney and Melbourne companies 
will provide a firm basis for an Aus- 
tralia-wide national opera movement 
that will extend to all the musical cen- 
ters of the Commonwealth. 


Owen J. Stevens 


Two pianists meet while making Australian tours—Walter Gieseking (cen- 
ter) and Paul Badura-Skoda. With them is Mr. Gieseking's daughter, Freya 


A Retrospective Glance 


At the Vienna Opera Year 


By Max Grar 


HE Staatsoper in the Theater an 
der Wien and the Staatsoper in 
the Volksoper have closed their 
doors. A retrospective glance at their 
accomplishments in the past season 
may be of interest. The year’s reper- 
tory in the two houses, which together 
form the Vienna Staatsoper, included 
75 operas, of which 46 were given in 
the Theater an der Wien and 29 in 
the Volksoper. 

At the Theater an der Wien the 
great classical operas were  per- 
formed; at the Volksoper, the more 
popular works and the classical oper- 
ettas. This division was not strictly 
maintained, however, for the Volk- 
soper presented Tannhauser and Don 
Carlo. At the Theater an der Wien 
some of the Wagner works were not 
given, because the theatre, seating 
hardly a thousand, is too small for 
them. Die Meistersinger, Die Walkiire, 
Lohengrin, and Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander were, however, performed 
there. The episodes of intimate com- 
edy in Die Meistersinger, the psycho- 





Act Il, Scene |, of Lucia di Lammermoor, as staged by the Victorian Na- 


tional Theatre Opera Company of Melbourne. 


Louis Kahan was designer 









logical drama inherent in Der Flie- 
gende Hollander, the intimate and rich 
lyricism of Die Walkure and of Lo 
hengrin took on new powet 

The Theater an der Wien is an 
ideal Mozart theatre The operas of 
Verdi were those performed most 
often in the Theater an der Wien, 
with 69 performances Fifty eve- 
nings were devoted to Mozart and 


forty each to Wagner and Richard 
Strauss. Puccini followed with 22 
evenings. The work presented most 
frequently was Mozart’s Die Zauber 


flote, with sixteen performances 
Fidelio and Lohengrin were given 
fifteen times; Don Giovanni and II 
Trovatore, fourteen; Offenbach’s The 
Tales of Hoffmann, Mozart's Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Verdi's Otello and 
La Forza del Destino, and Puccini's 
Tosca, thirteen 

Richard Strauss was well repre- 
sented at the Staatsoper, with six op- 
eras and the ballet Die Josefslegende 
This year the Staatsoper gave Salome, 
Elektra, Der Rosenkavalier, Ariadne 
auf Naxos, Daphne, and a charming 
production of Arabella. The contem- 
porary repertoire was represented by 
Honneger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher, 
Menotti’s The Consul, Stravinsky’s 
The Rake’s Progress, and a magnifi- 
cent performance of Alban Berg’s 
Wozzeck, which the Vienna Staat- 
soper also performed in Paris with 
tremendous success. 


OHANN Strauss headed the list of 

composers at the Volksoper branch 
of the Vienna Staatsoper, represented 
by the operettas Die Fledermaus, Der 
Zigeunerbaron, and Eine Nacht in 
Venedig. These works were given 65 
times in_ interesting, colorful produc- 
tions. Der Zigeunerbaron received 26 
performances. Milloecker’s Boccac 
cio was given 33 times and Lehar’s 
Giuditta 31. The Bartered Bride, in 
a new production designed by Adolf 
Rott, who has a somewhat Hollywood- 
like imagination, enjoyed as much 
success as any of the operettas, and 
was given 32 times Another success 
of the season was a ballet evening de- 
voted to Delibes’s Sylvia, Gottfried 
von Einem’s Der Tanz um das Goldene 
Kalb, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sche- 
herezade. The ballet company per- 
formed with virtuosity and élan, and 

(Continued on page 34) 








STADIUM 


Monteux and Stern, July 7 


With all respect to Pierre Monteux 
and Isaac Stern, the biggest Lewisohn 
Stadium news of the evening of July 
7 was the almost complete absence of 
competition from aircraft. At the be- 
ginning of the second half of the pro- 
gram, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer 
appeared gleefully on the stage and 
asked the audience, “Don’t you think 
I’ve done well with the planes?” Dur- 
ing the rest of the season, she prom- 
ised, no planes would fly over the sta- 
dium in concert hours. In point of 
fact, two or three of them in the mid- 
dle distance made enough noise to mar 
some soft passages; but none passed 
directly overhead, and the nuisance 
may fairly be said to have been elimi- 
nated, at least temporarily. 

Mr. Stern chose to play Sibelius’ 
Violin Concerto. If the work itself 
were not falling apart at the seams it 
would be easier to render thé violinist 
the praise he deserved for a perform- 
ance that was debonair in its mastery 
of all executive problems, suave and 
glowing in tone, and rhythmically re- 
silient—to the point, in the last move- 
ment, of turning the music into some- 
thing of a Finnish Ziguenerweisen. At 
the close of the concerto the audience 
recalled Mr. Stern with ardor, and he 
responded by playing two encores, 
with Alexander Zakin at the piano— 
Kreisler’s arrangement of a Mozart 
rondo, and two dances from Proko- 
fieff’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Mr. Monteux devoted the first half 
of the evening to Wagner excerpts, 
beginning with the Overture to Die 
Meistersinger, ending with the Prel- 
ude and Liebestod from Tristan und 
Isolde, and sandwiching the Prelude 
to Lohengrin and Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey in between. The orchestra’s 
playing engendered more light than 
heat, but all the interpretations were 
exemplary in their naturalness and 
clarity of utterance. 

An audience of 4,500 attended. 





Menuhin and Monteux, July 10 


_This concert, played just three 
nights after Mrs. Charles Guggen- 
heimer was able to make her joyous 
announcement concerning the allevia- 
tion of the airplane plague at Lewi- 
sohn Stadium, drew an astonishing 
number of the noisy monsters to the 
vicinity of the City College campus 
where an audience of 17,500 had gath- 
ered to hear the Stadium Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, and 
Yehudi Menuhin collaborate in the 
presentation of an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram. Mr. Monteux had scarcely be- 
gun the Leonore Overture No. 3 when 
a low-flying plane forced him to stop 
and begin again, and the opening of 
the second movement of the Violin 
Concerto was similarly interrupted. At 
least a dozen airplanes passed over 
before the concert ended. 

Otherwise, the evening was a pleas- 
ant one. Mr. Menuhin was in excep- 
tionally fine form for the concerto; 
his performance was ever clear and 
smooth, as well as notably sensitive. 
He followed the concerto with three 
pieces for unaccompanied violin, all by 
Bach. 

Mr. Monteux and the orchestra 
made some of their best points in 
their support of the soloist, but they 
also did well on their own, especially 
in the overture, which was wonder- 
fully paced and neatly executed. The 
performance of the Fifth Symphony 
was on a more or less routine level, 
but it represented an honest and forth- 
right account of an often abused 
masterpiece. 

—A. H. 


Kera-Hammersteia Night, July 12 


Music by Jerome Kern, with words 
in most cases by Oscar Hammerstein 
2d, attracted 19,000 people—the record 


for tne season up to this point. ‘The 
soloists were Jane Pickens and Carol 
Bruce, popular singers; Vavid Poleri, 
tenor ; and William W. arfield, baritone, 
who also served as narrator for the 
concert version of Show Boat that 
occupied the second half of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Poleri’s work stood out 
for warmth of tone and spontaneous 
delivery. Frederick Dvonch provided 
the singers with helpful accompani- 
ments and also conducted the Stadium 
Symphony in lively performances of 
Portrait for Orchestra—Mark Twain 
and a work based on Roberta. There 
was also a chorus directed by Crane 
Calder. 

Everything went smoothly and 
pleasantly. In addition, the audience 
had the benefit of agreeable weather 
and a brief, entertaining speech by 
Mr. Hammerstein, who was_intro- 
duced by Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heimer, chairman of the summer con- 
certs. At his appearance the orchestra 
burst into Happy (57th) Birthday. 

—A. F 


2 
>. 


Morini and Smallens, July 14 

An all-Tchaikovsky concert, with 
Erica Morini as soloist in the com- 
poser’s Violin Concerto, last night 
brought an audience of 6,500 to Lewi- 
sohn Stadium. The remainder of the 
program, played by the Stadium Sym- 
phony under the direction of Alexan- 
der Smallens, included the Sixth Sym- 
phony and the Theme and Variations 
from the Suite No. 3, in G major. 

It is difficult to imagine a more 
professional performance of the 
Tchaikovsky concerto than the one 
awarded it by Miss Morini. Working 
against her was a sultry, airplane-full 
evening, but this did not for a mo- 
ment faze the violinist in her pursuit 
of rendition glories. Through the 
work’s three movements Miss Morini 
held fast to the pitch, played with re- 
markable accuracy, and produced 
all-colored velvet tone. Figurations 
were unravelled crisply, and broad and 
sturdy bow strokes accounted admir- 
ably for the rich, singing legato pas- 
sages with which the _ concerto 
abounds. 

One was especially impressed by 
Miss Morini’s heartwarming direct- 
ness of approach. Her reading in gen- 
eral avoided the standard scoops and 
slides which have, on other occasions, 
turned the music into a sticky and 
liquid virtuoso piece wanting the vigor 
it properly demands. It was, in all, 
a rewarding performance and a grand 
one. Miss Morini gave to her audi- 
ence nothing less than the utmost 
pleasure. 

Mr. Smallens, save for a lively and 
active Theme and Variations, offered 
an evening of pedestrian music- -mak- 
ing. At several points he and the or- 
chestra fell behind their soloist, and 
the Pathétique, for all its moments of 
grandeur, was lumpy in the matter of 
sonority and wayward in tempo. 


S.: Hi. 


Orchestral Program, July 15 


Charles’ Schiff, 25-year-old conduc- 
tor, made his Lewisohn Stadium debut 
on this occasion. The young New 
Yorker, who had created a favorable 
impression as conductor of his Man- 
hattan Chamber Orchestra in recent 
seasons, chose a varied program that 
included the Overture to Mozart's 
The Marriage of Figaro, Ravel’s Le 
Tombeau de Couperin, Strauss’s Don 


Juan, and Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. One of the most refreshing 
aspects of Mr. Schiff’s conducting 


was his restrained manner on the 
podium. He indulged in neither danc- 
ing nor gymnastics, yet his cues were 
precise and his gestures carried quite 
clearly across the stadium. He did his 
best work in the Strauss tone poem, 
which emerged with surprising vital- 
ity for so hot a night. The Brahms 
symphony was on the whole well pro- 
portioned and judiciously paced, and 
the shorter works were capably han- 
dled. 

—A. B. 





~ Alfredo Valente 
Franz Allers 


Gale and Schiff, July 16 


Richmond Gale was the soloist in 
this program, which offered Schu- 
mann’s Piano Concerto, Wagner’s 
Siegfried Idyll, Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s 
Cave Overture, and the Polovtzian 
Dances from Borodin’s Prince Igor. 
Charles Schiff conducted. 

—N. P. 


Italian Night, July 17 


The first New York performance 
of the Gloria from Puccini’s early 
Mass, for tenor soloist, chorus, and 
orchestra, was a feature of the annual 
Italian Night at the stadium, which 
was entrusted as usual to Alfredo An- 
tonini as conductor. In a program that 
was marked generally by unusual re- 
sourcefulness and variety, the singers 
were Herva Nelli, soprano; Jan 
Peerce, tenor; Salvatore Baccaloni, 
bass; and the Collegiate Chorale, pre- 
pared for this performance by Mar- 
garet Hillis. The program, as Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer told the au- 
dience in a brief intermission appear- 
ance before the microphone, was 
planned by Jean Tennyson, one of the 
associate chairmen of the Stadium 
Concerts Committee. 

Taken as the product of a 21-year 
old student—Puccini wrote it as his 
graduation thesis at the Lucca Con- 
servatory—the Mass, or at any rate 
the fifteen-minute section Mr. An- 
tonini divulged, is an achievement of 
exceptional competence and assurance. 
Viewed in any context the Gloria, in 
which opening and closing sections for 
chorus and orchestra are separated by 
a tenor solo in the passage of the text 
beginning Gratimus, agimus, makes a 
lovely sound and retains a mood of 
sweet serenity that might be described 
as affability. The musical ideas are 
never particularly individual, and cer- 
tainly they never suggest the recogniz- 
able features of later Puccinian mel- 
ody and harmony; but the sonorous 
relationship of voices and instruments 
is always happy, and the vocal writing 
shows that Puccini had already begun 
to acquire his infallible ability to 
write melodic lines so that they lay 
flatteringly for the voices. 

The Mass had lain in oblivion after 
its first performance in Lucca on July 
12, 1880, for almost exactly 72 years. 
The complete work was revived by 
Mr. Antonini in Milwaukee on July 
8 of this year, and repeated at Grant 
Park in Chicago on July 12 and 13. 
I for one was sorry that he restricted 
himself to a single movement at the 
stadium, for it is safe to infer from 
the Gloria that the whole work is 
worth hearing. 

Antonini conducted the Gloria 
with sympathy and impelling life. 
The other contributions of the admir- 
ably trained chorus were Norma viene, 
from Bellini’s Norma; 
to Boito’s Mefistofele, without the 
bass solo; and the first-act finale of 
Puccini’s Turandot, in which the 
chorus and three soloists were joined 
by three nameless members of the 
chorus as Ping, Pang, and Pong. 

The Turandot excerpt, which began 
with Lit’s aria Signore, ascolta, was 
one of the high points of a highly sat- 
isfying evening. Miss Nelli sang the 


the Prologue ° 


aria completely beautifully, with an 
easy, warm, fluent tone that rose to 
an ‘enchanting piano on the final high 
B flat. Earlier in the evening Miss 
Nelli had given a striking, confident 
performance of O patria mia, from 
Verdi's Aida, and a somewhat less 
convincing one, with Mr. Peerce as a 
partner out of his vocal element, of 
the closing pages of Giordano’s An- 
drea Chenier. 

Mr. Peerce’s best contribution was 
the solo in the Mass, in which his 
voice was lustrous and smooth. He 
was short of breath in O tu che in 
seno agli angeli, from Verdi’s La 
Forza del Destino, and, as if in an 
attempt to compensate, delivered the 
music with exaggerated stylistic man- 
nerisms. Mr. Baccaloni_ del ivered 
Udite, tutti, udite, from Cimarosa’s 
I] Matrimonio Segreto conscientiously 
and Bartolo’s aria from Rossini’s [] 
Barbiere di Siviglia with masterly hu- 
mor and smooth vocal line. The purely 
orchestral elements of the evening 
were the Overture to Il Matrimonio 
Segreto and the musically rich Over- 
ture to Rossini’s L’Assedio di Cor- 
into. An audience of 11,000 attended. 

—C. §. 
Ballet Night, July 19 


With Alexandra Danilova as guest 
artist, Mia Slavenska and Frederic 
Franklin introduced their new ballet 
ensemb'e to New York at this stadium 
performance, which attracted an au- 
dience of over 15,000. The troupe had 
been augmented for the New York 
debut. The program was made up of 
excerpts from The Nutcracker, staged 
by Miss Slavenska and Mr. Franklin; 
the Valse from Massine’s Gaité Pa- 
risienne, danced by Miss Danilova and 
Mr. Franklin; and Settlers’ Sunday, 
a new work optimistically described in 
the program as a “choreographic adap- 
tation of Amer‘can folklore by Miss 
Slavenska,” with a score arranged 
from folk tunes by Harold Byrns 

The stadium is no place to judge 
the finer points of ballet, for if one 
sits close enough to the stage to see 
the dancers’ faces and figures plainly, 
he cannot see their feet. But the com- 
pany and soloists performed in spir- 
ited fashion, and the audience gave 
every evidence of enjoying the danc- 
ing even under such difficult condi- 
tions. 

The Nutcracker excerpts contained 
all the pas de deux and divertisse- 
ments. Miss Danilova and Mr. Frank- 
lin danced the Adagio in the Snow 
Flakes scene, and Miss Slavenska and 
Mr. Franklin danced the grand pas 
de deux from Act II. Miss Danilova 
looked regal and performed with her 
customary beauty of phrasing and 
charm, albeit somewhat cautiously. 
Mr. Franklin was an admirable part- 
ner. Both artists revealed far more 
élan in the familiar Valse from Gaité 
Parisienne, in which they recaptured 
much of the lightness and romant'c 
charm of former performances. 

Miss Slavenska sailed through the 
grand pas de deux of Act II with 
technical bravura, with Mr. Franklin 
as a gallant partner. Nicolas Orloff 
danced the Trepak brilliantly; Naomi 
Boneck performed La Meri’s special 
choreography for the Arabian Dance; 
Marvin Krauter and Peter Bonura 
were the Chinese dancers; and Shirley 
Weaver and Salli Seven performed 
the Dance of the Reed Pipes. 

Settlers’ Sunday was an embarras- 
singly hackneyed and cute work that 
leaned heavily on such ba'lets as Ro- 
deo and Billy the Kid, without re- 
motely evoking their authentic folk 
atmosphere. It was too loosely con- 
structed to hold one’s attention, al- 
though the dancers worked very hard 
to keep it going, especially Miss Sla- 
venska, Mr. Orloff, and a young man 
wtih excellent elevation, Ronald Col- 
ton. Byrns’s score was as synthetic 
and superficial as the choreography. 
The audience was charmed by the 
brilliant lovers’ duet, performed by 
Miss Slavenska and Mr. Orloff. 

Franz Allers conducted the dance 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Grant Park Coneerts Offer 


New Seores and Artists 


ITH the dramatic Chicago 
skyline serving as a_back- - 
ground, the concerts in Grant 


Park continued to provide one of the 
most pleasant ways to escape the heat 
of the midwestern city. Four nights 
of the week music-lovers filled the 
vast seating space and spread out over 
the surrounding lawns. Present were 
the distractions of traffic sounds that 
summer ventures seem bound to suf- 
fer, but the audiences heard some re- 
markable concerts. In the first three 
weeks Nicolai Malko, conductor, and 
the orchestra maintained a high per- 
formance standard and offered new 
scores and artists. 

Leon Stein’s bright and cheerful 
Festival Overture opened the program 
of June 27. It is a skillful weaving 
of merry melodies, some original and 
some folk. In the same program, Ab- 
bey Simon gave a performance of 
Chopin’s F minor Piano Concerto 
that had rhythmic drive and poetic 
sensitivity. 

The following evening, Eileen Far- 
rell, soprano, and Désiré Ligeti, bass, 
joined Mr. Malko in an all-Wagner 
program. The high point of the even- 
ing was Miss Farrell’s performance of 
the Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde. 
This was singing of a_ caliber not 
heard here since Kirsten Flagstad was 
in her prime. 

In the July 4 program Mr. Malko 
led Felix Borowski’s Fantasie-Over- 
ture, Youth. Of all the composer’s 
works it is probably the most ingrati- 
ating and rewarding for both orches- 
tra and audience. Frank Guarrera, 
baritone, was soloist of the evening, 
projecting operatic arias with excel- 
lent vocal equipment and extremely 
stage-wise use of gesture. 

On July 5 and 6 Leo Kopp directed 
the orchestra in an evening of music 
from Rodgers and Hammerstein musi- 
cal shows. The soloists were Jeanne 
Grant, Winifred Heckman, Harold 
Brindell, and Norman Atkins. 

Mr. Malko conducted the first half 
of the program of July 9 and yielded 
the podium after intermission to Silvio 
Insana, who led the Chicago Park 
District Opera Guild in a performance 
of Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Henri Rabaud’s La Procession Noc- 
turne, a tedious affair in the concert 
hall, sounded even more wispy and 
uneventful when performed in the 
omen air by Alfredo Antonini and the 
Grant Park Symphony on July 11. 
The redeeming element of the concert 
was the appearance of Suzanne Mal- 
kiewicz in Saint-Saéns’ B minor Vio- 
lin Concerto. She played with fine 
tohe and a youthful vitality in keeping 
with her age. 

Some seventy years ago, when he 
was a young student, Giacomo Puc- 
cini performed in his native Lucca a 
Mass he had written for tenor, bari- 
tone, bass, mixed chorus, and orches- 
tra. The manuscript was lost, and only 
recently a copy was discovered. A\I- 
fredo Antonini received the rights to 
the first contemporary performance 
and conducted it first in Milwaukee 
on July 8. On July 12 and 13 Mr. 
Antonini conducted the Chicago pre- 
miere, with the Grant Park Sym- 
phony, the Swedish Choral Club, ‘and 
a group of soloists consisting of 
Gabor Carelli, Louis Sudler, and Well- 
ington Ezekiel. 

Asa whole the Mass is an uneven 
work, but it is the product of a gifted 
man. The Kyrie uses material also 
in Manon Lescaut. The tenor solos 
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might almost be portions of Rodolio’s 
music in La Bohéme. The final tenor 
and baritone duet in the Agnus Dei 
is both jaunty and naive. Needlessly 
long, the Gloria contains passages 
that might well have been written by 
Verdi. ‘Neither the baritone nor bass 
is given enough to sing to warrant 
his presence, and the use of the 
chorus greatly overbalances that of 
the soloists. An interesting work 

a novelty, it is unlikely to become a 
familiar item in the repertoire. 

At Ravinia, George Szell continued 
his week-long Brahms series with the 
Chicago Symphony. For these con- 
certs he seemed to be working harder 
and driving the orchestra more than 
he ever had before. The “- yr were 
worth the effort. On July 3, a per- 
formance of the F major Symphony 
had new dramatic and rhythmic life 
under his hands. Without violating 
the music, he liberally exaggerated 


the dynamic markings. In conducting 
for Erica Morini’s performance of 
the Violin Concerto he frequently 


overpowered her substantial tone. The 
violinist was in good form, and at its 
best the music became both elegant 
and eloquent. 

Two days later Miss Morini was 
joined by Leonard Rose, cellist, for a 
performance of the Double Concerto. 
No amount of sympathetic playing 
and fine teamwork could give stature 
to this concerto, probably the weakest 
of all Brahms works. Mr. Szell con- 
cluded the Brahms festival and his 
engagement on July 6, conducting the 
E minor Symphony and the B flat 
major Piano Concerto, with Eugene 
Istomin as soloist. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos began his week’s 
stay at Ravinia on July 8 with a 
bantam-weight program, attended by 
an appropriately small audience. The 
major work of the evening was Saint- 
Saéns’ puerile Second Symphony. On 
July 10 he settled down with the 
Eroica Symphony and Beethoven’s 
Third Piano Concerto, with Byron 
Janis as soloist. The program for 
July 12 consisted of the Couperin- 
Milhaud Overture and Allegro from 
La Sultane, Prokofieff’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, and Dohnanyi’s Second Violin 
Concerto, with Frances Magnes as 
soloist. 

César Franck was served in a 
double dose on July 13, when Mr. 
Mitropoulos conducted the Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, as orchestrated by 
Pierné, and the D minor Symphony. 
The latter served admirably as a 
familiar vehicle in which the director 
could find all manner of new and 
unfamiliar effects, particularly by em- 
phasizing lines ordinarily hidden in 
the music’s fabric. The results were 
good theatre. To make it a uniformly 
theatrical program, the remaining item 
was Respighi’s Toccata for Piano 
and Orchestra, with Mr. Mitropoulos 
conducting from the keyboard. Al- 
though the work is slight and hack- 
neyed, the conductor’s obvious enjoy- 
ment of his stunt was infectious. 

Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess, in its 
current and lavish revival, began a 
four-week engagement at the Civic 
Opera House on June 29. With Wil- 
liam Warfield, Leontyne Price, and 
Cab Calloway in the principal roles 
and a well-balanced supporting cast, 
it is a production the composer might 
well have enjoyed. Vocally Mr. War- 
field made an ideal Porgy, although 
he lacked any wistful quality. 

—Louis O. PALMER 
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FLYING DUO 
Ready to take off are Sylvia and 
Benno Rabinof, who recently com- 
pleted their first tour of Israel 


Turkish Music 
Offers Contrasts 


ANKARA.— Musical activities in the 
two largest cities of Turkey were 
again in direct contrast to one 


another this year. Istanbul, the rich, 
cosmopolitan harbor city that was the 
capital of the Ottoman Empire for 
nearly five centuries, has a colorful 
and active concert life largely domi- 
nated by foreign visitors. Ankara, 
the capital of the young Turkish re- 
public, in the heart of Anatolia, re- 
ceives fewer visits from foreign art- 
ists. Generally speaking, the standard 
of performance by Turkish artists is 
much higher in Ankara than in Istan- 
bul. Ankara also offers a greater va- 
riety of attractions, including an opera 
company and a superior orchestra. 

This season the Turkish prem‘eres 
of Puccini’s Tosca, staged by Vedat 
Gurten, and Strauss’s Fledermaus, 
staged by Arnulf Schréder of the 
Munich Opera, were presented by the 
State Opera in Ankara. Both operas 
were sung in Turkish. The 125th an- 
niversary of Beethoven’s death was 
observed with a restaging of Fidelio. 
These three works proved to be suffi- 
cient to fill the opera house through- 
out the season. For 1952-53 four 
operas are announced — Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Consul, with Turkish 
words by Necil K. Akses; Mozart's 
The Abduction from the Seraglio; 
Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore; and A. 
Adnan Saygun’s recently completed 
Kerem and Asli. 

The fifth annual 
Music Festival was not given, for 
lack of funds. The British Council 
did, however, continue the National 
Library chamber concerts. In_ this 
series about twenty new works, most- 
ly by Turkish and English composers, 
but including pieces by Hindemith and 
Milhaud, were introduced. 

The Presidential Philharmonic Or- 
chestra season (its 129th, according 
to the printed programs!) offered only 
one new work—Prélude Héroique, 
dedicated to the Turkish soldiers who 
have fallen in Korea, by the American 
pianist-composer Sonia Miller. In the 


Anglo-Turkish 


final concert of the season Sibelius’ 
Violin Concerto was given for the 
first time in Turkey. 


The center of musical activity in 
Ankara was the Hall of the State 
Conservatory, where approximately 
seventy major concerts were given in 
the course of the season. 

The music of Ferit Tiiziin, born in 
1929, was introduced to the public this 
year. His Berceuse for Orchestra 
was played in Istanbul under the di- 
rection of Cemal R. Rey, and A First 
Movement, for piano trio, was given in 
Ankara by an ensemble that included 
Mithat Fenmen, pianist and director 
of the State Conservatory. 

—GULTEKIN ORANSAY 


American Conductor 
Leads Italian Group 


30LOGNA, ItTaLy.—The American 
conductor Newell Jenkins recently di- 
rected the Orchestra Sinfonica Emil- 
iana, the resident orchestra here in 
concerts at Bologna and Modena, pre- 
senting music ranging from Grétry, 
Mozart, and Beethoven to Honegger’s 
Pastorale d’Eté. The performance of 
3eethoven’s Eighth Sokethtew was 
said to be the first ever given in 
Modena. The orchestra showed the 
lack of a permanent conductor, for 
its texture was often uneven and its 
lazy players were weak in attack. But 
Mr. Jenkins’ steady control and lucid 
beat attained some transparent and 
well-phrased playing 

Under the direction of Franco Car- 
acciolo, the Scarlatti Chamber Or- 
chestra in Naples is rapidly becoming 
one of the best small ensembles in 
Europe. Mr. Caracciolo’s carefully 
planned season ended with a concert 
for the Italian section of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music. The program, undisturbing 
and very international, included Mali- 
piero’s Fourth Piano Concerto and 
Honegger’s Concertino, both played 
with precision and verve by Gino 
Gorini. Robert Mann's Partita, which 
won a prize in a recent competition 
of the Accademia Filarmonica Ro- 
mana, shows the young dort ig com 
poser to be genuinely musical, but too 
much preoccupied with contrapuntal 
formulas to free the latent lyricism 


that is evident at the start of the 
piece. Six Chansons, for mezzo-so- 
prano and orchestra, composed by 
Jean Binet to poems by Cuttat, were 
monotonous in tone color, although 
agreeably fluid in vocal writing. They 
were well sung by Lucia Cheva. The 


early Sinfonietta by Roman Viad was 
facile and vulgar, and far removed 
from his present twelve-tone style 

Since concerts of this sort gen- 
erally draw small audiences in Italy, it 
was a welcome surprise to find the hall 
well filled. 


CYNTHIA JOLLY 


Castro Conducts 
Australian Orchestra 


MELBourNE.—In the midst of a 
highly provocative concert season, 
with Juan José Castro in comm: and of 
the Victorian Symphony, there has 
been a publicly expressed demand by 
modernists for a more generous pro- 
portion of contemporary music in the 
subscription concert programs. They 
have argued that it is a waste of op- 
portunity to engage a contemporary- 
minded conductor with an established 
reputation as a composer and expect 
him to occupy his time with routine 
classical and romantic music. 

A. clear-headed conductor who 
knows what he wants from an orches- 
tra—and how to get it—Mr. Castro 
has given vividly authentic readings 
of Spanish music and has showed to 
great advantage conducting for so- 
loists. His version of Ravel’s Second 
Daphnis and Chloe Suite provided a 
glimpse of his ability in music de- 
manding a wide span of light and 
shadow, and he gave an extremely 
able pe none of Stravinsky’s 
Symphony in Three Movements in his 
first races ‘canal here. His per- 
formances of older music have lacked 
nuance and have been weak in archi- 
tectural development. In general, his 
work lost conviction as the subject 
matter receded from the twentieth 
century. 

An intriguing but restless proces- 
sion of visiting artists included, in 
quick succession, John Brownlee, sing- 
ing impeccably chosen programs with 
grave musicianship; Burl Ives, and 
Paul Badura-Skoda. To an older 
generation of concertgoers the playi ing 


of the young Viennese pianist re- 

called something of the fastidious 

grace of the Englishman Leonard 
Borwick. 

—Binpy ALLEN 
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scores expertly, and opened the even- 
ing with a lively performance of 
Dvyorak’s Carneval Overture. 

—R. S. 





Peters and Merrill, July 21 


Roberta Peters and Robert Merrill 
occupied the spotlight throughout 
most of this long program, which was 
made up chiefly of operatic selections. 
Each artist sang a group of three 
scheduled numbers followed by series 
of encores, and at the end of the con- 
cert the two appeared together to sing 
the duet Dunque io son, from Ros- 
sini’s Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 

Miss Peters’ singing remained on a 
consistently high plane after she 
warmed up on the Queen of the Night 
aria, from Mozart’s The Magic Flute. 
Clarity and brilliance of “tone, pre- 
cision of pitch, and flexibility of mood 
were all at her command as she moved 
through I dreamt I dwelt in marble 
halls, from Balfe’s The Bohemian 
Girl; the spectacularly difficult Or non 
sola, from Auber’s Fra Diavolo; Batti, 
batti, from Mozart’s Don Giovanni; 
and Summertime, from Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess. 

Mr. Merrill sang with his accus- 
tomed vigor and authority, but his 
voice seemed somewhat less lustrous 
than it has in the past. He offered 
Avant de quitter ces lieux, from Gou- 
nod’s Faust; Deh, vieni alla finestra, 
from Don Giovanni; Di Provenza, 
from Verdi’s La Traviata; Largo al 
factotum, from Il Bz urbiere di Sivig- 
lia; Leoncavallo’s Mattinata; Ol’ Man 
River; and Come Back to Sorrento. 

Alexander Smallens and the Sta- 
dium Symphony opened the concert 
with the Overture to Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro and extended it 
with an agreeable performance of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and 
a dreary one of Strauss’s Don Juan. 


—A. H 


Andersen and Manley, July 22 


There were two piano soloists in 
this concert. Stell Andersen, whose 
scheduled appearance two weeks ago 
was postponed because of rain, played 
the Grieg Concerto; and Gordon Man- 
ley, a newcomer to Lewisohn Stadium, 
performed Ravel’s Concerto in G. 
Alexander Smallens was the conduc- 
tor and shorter works by Berlioz, 
Tchaikovsky, Borodin, and Delius 
rounded out the long program. 

Miss Andersen displayed an aristo- 
cratic approach if not an impeccable 
technique. She showed a personal af- 
finity for the Grieg Concerto, and al- 
though there were muddy and labored 
passages in the more exacting por- 
tions, her interpretation of the slow 
movement was most expressive. 

Mr. Manley revealed himself as a 
pianist quite equal to the demands of 
the Ravel concerto, including the 
tricky perpetual-motion rush of the 
last movement. His playing was clean, 
crisp and accurate, and his musical 
sensibility was best exhibited in the 
darkling Adagio. An enthusiastic au- 
dience of 5,000 insisted on — 
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Parisot and Mauro-Cottone, July 23 


_ Two soloists participated in this 
lightly-attended concert, conducted by 
\lexander Smallens. Aldo Parisot, 





Contralto, Vast experience in opera, 
concert, oratorio and radio. Years of 
teaching experience in America, 5 lan- 
guages, interpretation of lieder, method 
of Raimund V. Z. Muehlen. !nterested 
in association with ccllege, university,’ or 
conservatory. Write Box 801, care of 
Musical America, 113 West 57th St., 
New York 19. 





cellist, who had played at the stadium 
last year, returned to give an aristo- 
cratic and musically sensitive perfor- 
mance of Saint-Saéns’ A minor Con- 
certo. Aurora Mauro-Cottone, pianist, 
made her stadium debut in Liszt’s E 
flat major Concerto, which she pre- 
sented intelligently but without breadth 
or bravura. Mr. Smallens conducted 
the first stadium performance of Mor- 
ton Gould’s Suite from Fall River 
Legend, which sounded both super- 
ficial and inordinately long without 
Agnes de Mille’s accompanying chore- 
ography, and also contributed routine 
readings of the Overture to Wagner’s 
The Flying Dutchman and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Marche Slave. 

—C. S. 


Arrau and Smaliens, July 24 


A familiar figure at the stadium, 
Claudio Arrau this summer turned to 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto for his 
solo vehicle. The Chilean pianist, with 
Alexander Smallens conducting, gave 
a spacious, sturdy performance, par- 
ticularly admirable for its clean ar- 
ticulation and solid tone whether the 
music was loud or soft. If vigor was 
the notable element of his playing, 
there was no lack of expressiveness 
throughout the concerto. One or two 
rubatos were, in fact, sententious and 
long-drawn out. After the perfor- 
mance, which ended the program, Mr. 
Arrau was recalled for encores. 

In the first half of the concert Mr. 
Smallens offered the suite of four 
dance episodes Aaron Copland ex- 
tracted from his ballet Rodeo (Mr. 
Smallens conducted the suite’s pre- 
miere at the stadium in 1943) and the 
string - orchestra version of Schon- 
berg’s Verklarte Nacht, new to the 
stadium. The conductor led competent, 
routine performances, but the orches- 
tra played raggedly, suggesting insuf- 
ficient rehearsal. Incidentally, the pro- 
gram annotators think Schonberg is 
still alive and living in Los Angeles. 
An audience of 9,000 attended the 
concert; the planes were numerous 
and noisy. 


—R. E. 


A Night in Vienna, July 26 


A Night in Vienna attracted an au- 
dience of 18,500—one of the largest 
of the season. Jarmila Novotna, so- 
prano, and Charles Kullman, tenor, 
were the soloists, and Robert Stolz 
was the evening’s conductor. Mr. 
Stolz was also represented as a com- 
poser in a program that drew upon 
such familiar sources as Johann 
Strauss, Franz Lehar, Imre Kalman, 
and Sigmund Romberg. 

Enthusiasm ran high as the audi- 
ence, enjoying ideal weather, lis- 
tened to expert performances of be- 
loved favorites. Miss Novotna and 
Mr. Kullman sang authoritatively if 
not without a little vocal forcing. Of 
the soprano’s solos, perhaps the most 
appealing was Rudolf Sieczynski’s 
Vienna, City of My Dreams; and the 
tenor’s interpretation of Als flotter 
Geist, from Strauss’s The Gypsy 
Baron, was particularly —~. 
The two were also heard in duets, 
which Komm mit nach Varasdin | 
from Kalman’s Countess Maritza, was 
repeated at the insistence of the audi- 
ence. The orchestra, too, had an en- 
core, though not a Viennese one — 
Sousa’s The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever. 

—A. B. 


Istomin and Smallens, July 28 


Eugene Istomin’s magnificent per- 
formance as soloist in Brahms’s Pi- 
ano Concerto No. 2 was about the 
only redeeming feature of this con- 
cert. The evening got under way with 
an incredibly careless run-through of 
Tchaikovsky’s Overture, 1812, fol- 
lowed by acceptable accounts of the 
same composer’s Andante Cantabile, 
from the String Quartet, Op. 11, and 
the Waltz and Polonaise from Eu- 
gene Onegin, none of which made the 


trip to Lewisohn Stadium really 
worthwhile. Nor were matters helped 
any by a pedestrian, and again ragged, 
performance of the waltzes from 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier. 

From the moment young Mr. Isto- 
min began to play, however, it was 
apparent that better  « were in 
store for the audience of 5,000 per- 
sons. His unassailable technique en- 
abled him to concentrate wholly on 
the musical aspects of the concerto, 
and he set forth its noble ideas with 
the authority of a mature artist. He 
managed to make turbulent passages 
of the work strong and virile without 
descending into mere bombast, and 
he made the milder sentiments manly 
too. The current Lewisohn Stadium 
season would have been far brighter 
indeed had more of the soloists ap- 
proached the standards of Eugene 
Istomin. 

—A. H. 


The Yaysnoffs, July 29 


The sisters June and Iris Yaysnoff, 
duo-pianists, made their stadium de- 
but in this program, playing works 
for two pianos that they had written 
or arranged. These included variations 


on Schumann’s Widmung and _ ar- 
rangements of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasy, Chopin’s Valse Brillante, and 
one movement Kinchinjunga from 


their orchestral suite Himalayas. The 
last item had its New York premiere. 
To complete the program Alexander 
Smallens conducted the Stadium Sym- 
phony in Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, 
Dvorak’s Carneval Overture, and the 
Dance of the Seven Veils from 
Strauss’s Salome. 

—N. P. 


Deering in Stadium Debut, July 30 


Although Henri Deering has long 
been a familiar figure in the New 
York concert world, he had never 
played at the stadium until this con- 
cert. He was soloist in Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto. It was a 
controlled, refined performance, lack- 
ing energy and abandon in the smash- 
ing climaxes, but lyrically expressive 
and full of interesting detail. Noisy 
airplanes, unbalanced microphones, and 
other unfavorable acoustical factors 
interfered with several passages that 
would probably have sounded smooth 
in the concert hall. In the slow move- 
ment Alexander Smallens and the or- 
chestra were at rhythmic variance 
with the soloist, but in the rest of 
the work the ensemble was acceptable. 
The evening opened with an atrocious 
performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade, which sounded as if the 
men were reading the music for the 
first time in a bad light. Wrong notes, 
slipshod attacks, and a woeful neglect 
of pitch made this a real nightmare. 
Mr. Smallens fared somewhat better 
with Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite, al- 
though the playing was coarse and 


matter-of-fact. Altogether, Mr. Deer- 
ing had the best of it. 
—R. S 
Menotti Program, July 31 
The list of composers to whom 


complete programs have been devoted 
at the stadium was extended this year 
to include Gian-Carlo Menotti. The 
generous and well-chosen sampling of 
his music included the Overture to 
Amelia Goes to the Ball; two orches- 
tral interludes from The Island God; 
the aria Vola intanto l’ora insonne 
from Amelia Goes to the Ball, sung 
rd Eileen Farrell, soprano; a duet 
from The Island God, sung by Miss 
Farrell and Wesley Dalton, tenor; the 
F major Piano Concerto, played by 
Byron Janis; the Overture to The 
Old Maid and the Thief; the Suite 
from the ballet Sebastian; Scene 1 
from Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
with Rosemary Kuhlmann, soprano, 
and Richard Mincer, boy soprano; an 
orchestral suite from the same opera; 
and the aria To this we’ve come from 
The Consul, sung by Miss Farrell. 
The orchestra was under the direction 


of Thomas Schippers, who, like the 
solo participants (excepting Mr, 
Janis), was making his stadium debut. 

Menotti has in common with the 
other American composers honored by 
the stadium with special programs— 
Gershwin, Kern, and Rodgers—a pre- 
occupation with the theatre, although 
his aims are more ambitious and his 
methods more sophisticated. An ex- 
pert and successful craftsman, he 
takes his materials wherever he finds 
them, from Wolf-Ferrari and Mas- 
cagni to Prokofieff and Gershwin. Al- 
most invariably the effects he tries to 
create in the theatre come off surely 
and economically. Such opportunistic 
writing, valuable in its place, made a 
relatively monotonous concert on this 
occasion. Out of its element, the music 
often seemed thin and unsubstantial, 
with its constant alternations of 
bright, clackety rhythms and rather 
saccharine tunes. The only work on 
the program not written for a stage 
performance, the piano concerto, un- 
fortunately fitted right into this pat- 
tern. It was Menotti’s effective writ- 
ing for the voice in the excerpts from 
Amahl, Amelia, and The Island Ged, 
that carried weight and conviction. 

Mr. Schippers conducted with au- 
thority, precision, and enthusiasm, and 
the orchestra played with freshness 
and accuracy. Mr. Janis, playing 
superbly, wasted his abilities as a 
subtle colorist on the concerto. Miss 
Farrell, in fine voice, gave impas- 
sioned accents to the Consul aria, but 
otherwise sang woodenly, and Mr. 
Dalton’s work in the duet seeme d 
equally uncomprehending. Miss Kull- 
man sang skillfully in Amahl, as was 
to be expected from her experience in 
the part, and Master Mincer fulfilled 
his duties with commendable accuracy 
for one so young. 


—R. E. 


Rodgers and Hammerstein Night, 
Aug. 3 

The final concert of the season was 
given a day later than originally 
scheduled, but in spite of rain the 
night before 17,000 people turned up 
for the annual Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Night. In a way, Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d was the drawing 
card of the season, for the Kern- 
Hammerstein Night three weeks ago 
had attracted the largest attendance, 
while the final concert placed fourth, 
yielding second place to the Gershwin 
Night and third to the Beethoven 
Night with Pierre Monteux and 
Yehudi Menuhin. 

The program ran a familiar course. 
There were the usual songs from 
Carousel, State Fair, The King and 
I, South Pacific, and Oklahoma! Sal- 
vatore dell’Isola was again the con- 
pmaeved and three of the capable solo- 
ists were familiar to this event—Rob- 
ert Weede, baritone; Thomas Hay- 
ward, tenor; and Marguerite Piazza, 
soprano. The fourth, Claramae Turn- 
er, was the lone newcomer. 


There was an orchestral novelty, 
however. Richard Rodgers himself 
conducted his Guadalcanal March, 


from Victory at Sea, a documentary 
film of naval operations during the 
war to be released in the fall on tele- 
vision. It is a pleasant enough piece. 
Mr. Rodgers also conducted the selec- 
tions from Oklahoma! The composer 
had been introduced by Mrs. Charles 
S. Guggenheimer, who was on hand 
for her customary farewell. There 
was a touching note of sentiment in 
her goodbye and in the kiss Mr. Rodg- 
ers gently planted on her cheek. 

‘Good night and goodbye,” she said. 
“May God bless you all. And may I 
see you all again the middle of June 
next year.” 

A total of 266, 700 persons attended 
the 27 programs given this summer :t 
the stadium. The average attendance 
for a single concert, 9,877, fell below 
the 1951 average of 10,831, which had 
set an all-time record. ‘Only three 
programs had to be canceled alto- 
gether, the first to accommodate a 
postponement from the previous niglit 
and the other two because of rain. 
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EDUCATION 


The Juilliard School of Music's 
dance department, which begins its 
second year of operation this fall, will 
again be headed by Martha Hill, and, 
as last season, its faculty will include 





Margaret_ Craske, Agnes de Mille, 
Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Doris 
Humphrey, Ann Hutchinson, Helen 


Lanfer, José Limén, and Antony Tu- 
dor. Mr. Limon and his company are 
scheduled to give a series of six con- 
certs with the Juilliard Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Frederick Prausnitz, in De- 
cember. Next April, dance-department 
students are to appear in a new work 
by Mr. Tudor and in a revival of 
Miss Humphrey’s With My Red Fires. 
A limited number of dance scholar- 
ships are available for the term begin- 
ning this fall. They will be awarded 
on demonstrated ability as revealed in 
competitive examinations before a fac- 
ulty jury. The amount of the scholar- 
ships will vary according to the finan- 
cial need of the winners. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing 
to the school at 120 f ‘laremont Ave- 
nue, New York 27, Y 


The New School for Social Re- 
search has engaged Max Graf, Vien- 
nese critic and correspondent for 
Musi: AL AMERICA, to conduct a semi- 
nar in musical criticism and teach a 
course entitled Music from Brahms to 
Stravinsky and Schénberg during the 
coming season. Among the courses 
being offered by the school’s regular 


music faculty is a new one, Musical 
Iconoclasts: 2700 B.C.-1953 A.D., 
which is to be taught by Henry 


Cowell. 


Chamber Music Associates, « year- 
old organization located at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, is expanding 
its activities for the 1952-53 season to 
include five chamber-orchestra work- 
shops, thereby increasing the number 
of its events from fifteen to twenty. 
The orchestra sessions are to be un- 
der the direction of Edvard Fendler. 
Joseph Wolman, musical director of 
the non-profit enterprise, is to lead 
five workshops for less experienced 
musicians, while William Kroll and 
members of the Juilliard Quartet and 
the New Music Quartet are to direct 
five for advanced amateurs. The sea- 
son’s program will be rounded out by 
five Wednesday evening concerts 
played by professional musicians. The 
quartets mentioned above are to per- 
form, as well as the Kroll Quartet; 
Dorothy Minty, violinist; Luigi Silva 
and Harvey Shapiro, cellists; Lois 
Wann, oboist; Mr. Wolman, pianist; 
and others to be announced. 





The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has announced that the first an- 
nual Marie Morrisey Keith Scholar- 
ship was won by Peggy Ann Alder- 
man, of Winston-Salem, N. C., a 
voice student at Salem College. The 
scholarship provides $250 toward tui- 
tion for one academic year, and the 
award is renewable for three years. 
Another $250 tuition scholarship, 
also renewable for three years, was 
given to Janet Goodman, thirteen- 
year-old pianist of Spokane, Wash. 
This award, known as the Stillman 
Kelley Scholarship, has been given an- 
nually for thirteen years. This year it 
Was open to competitors from the 
Western states. The thirteenth Biennial 
Student Auditions will be held in the 
spring of 1953. Singers, pianists, or- 
ganists, violinists, and cellists between 
the ages of sixteen and 25 are eligible 
to compete for the prizes offered 7 
the fourteen district auditions and < 
national prize of $500 


Estelle Liebling has several pupils 
singing with summer opera companies 
this. season. Iva Withers, Joan Rob- 
erts, Rosemarie Brancato, Elaine Mal- 
bin, Sue Yager, Ann Cardall, Betty- 
jane Townsend, and Albert Linville 
are appearing in such cities as St. 
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Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Pitts- 
burgh, and Memphis. Miss Malbin, 
who was also soloist at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium and Robin Hood Dell, has been 
engaged for the title role in My 
Darlin’ Aida, Charles Friedman’s ver- 
sion of the Verdi opera, which is to 
be produced on Broadway this fall. 
Miss Roberts has just completed a 
recording of songs trom Roberta for 
Columbia Records. 


The Carl Friedberg Alumni Asso- 
ciation has awarded three grants for 
study with the pianist during the 1952- 
53 season to Betty June Cooper, of 
Great Falls, Mont.; Julianne McLean, 
of Wichita, Kan.; and Lois White- 
man, of Great Neck, N. Y 


Zenka Stayna's pupil Laurene Butt- 
lar, mezzo-soprano, is now singing on 
an afternoon radio program five days 
a week over New York's Italian radio 
station, WHOM. 


The Peabody Conservatory of 
Music has announced that it will dis- 
continue its seventy-year-old series of 
Friday Afternoon Artist Recitals, due 
to heavy deficits incurred by the con- 
certs during the past three years. The 
Friday concerts will be replaced by a 
series of six Tuesday evening events 
to be known as Candlelight Concerts. 
An orchestra of thirty players is to 
give four programs under the direc- 
tion of Reginald Stewart, head of the 
school, with Marcelle Meyer, William 
Kroll, and Mr. Stewart as soloists. 
The remaining events will be given 
by the Trapp Family Singers and 
José Limén and his dance company. 
The Peabody Concert Hall is to be 
lighted by candles for the concerts. 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music has learned that one of its 
graduates, Norman L. Proulx, was 
recently given first prize in organ and 
improvisation at the Conservatoire 
National de Musique in Paris. The 
award was made by Claude Delvin- 
court, director of the school, and a 
jury of eight French musicians. Mr. 
Proulx is not only the first American 
to win this honor, he is also the first 
American to be admitted to the regu- 
lar section of the organ department 
at the conservatoire. He has been 
studying in Paris with Marcel Dupré; 
at New England Conservatory his 
teacher was Carl Mckinley. 


The Pennsylvania College for 
Women's opera workshop gave the 
first Pittsburgh performances of Puc- 
cini’s Il Tabarro and Menotti’s 
Amelia Goes to the Ball on July 25. 
Richard Karp conducted, and Carlos 
Alexander was the stage director. The 
operas were repeated on July 26. 


Alexander Kipnis' Opera Studio 
gave a performance of Moussorgsky’s 
Boris Godounoff at the Westport 
(Conn.) Junior High School Audi- 
torium on July 19. The pianist and 
conductor was Frederic Kurzweil, and 
the cast included William Wahlert in 
the title role, Edwin Romberg as 
Varlaam, Otto Hammer as Gregory, 
and James Hall as Pimenn. On Aug. 
2, also in Westport, the workshop pre- 
sented Gounod’s Faust. 


The National Music Camp, at I[n- 
terlochen, Mich., is presenting four- 
teen short operas during its current 
session. The list includes Hamilton 
Forrest’s Don Fortuna (written for 
the camp), Edward Chudacoff’s The 
Circus, Mary Belcher’s The Legend 
of Ronsard and Madelon, and Alec 
Wilder’s The Lowland Sea. Among 
the more familiar works are Per- 
golesi’s La Serva Padrona, Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel, Vaughan 
Williams’ Riders to the Sea, and 
Menotti’s The Medium and The Old 
Maid and the Thief. 


De Pauw University’s opera work- 
shop was presented last spring in a 
half-hour television program of ex- 
cerpts from Puccini's La Bohéme. 
The program was carried by station 


WFBM-TY, in Indianapolis. Donald 
C. Pfost, the director of the work- 
shop, was assisted in this production 
by Ross Allen, of Indiana University. 
Irving Weinstein was the conductor. 
J. Clees McKray, a visiting professor 
of piano at DePauw during the past 
semester, has been named assistant di- 
rector of the school of music and 
professor of piano. He was formerly 
music editor for the Theodore Presser 
Publishing Company. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music presented its symphony in the 
annual Max Stern Memorial Concert 
on june 1, when James G. Heller's 
From Noon to Dusk, a cycle of songs 
for soprano, two baritones, and or- 
chestra, was given its premiere. The 
work is based on eleven poems by 
Robert Nathan, who was present for 
the performance. Mr. Heller, rabbi 
of the Isaac M. Wise Temple, in Cin- 
cinnati, is a lecturer in musicology at 
the conservatory. C. Hugo Grimm 
conducted the work, and the soloists 
were Mary Garnett Poarch, Earl Rice 
and Robert Dungan. 


Mu Phi Epsilon 
Holds Convention 


— Mu Phi Epsilon, 
sorority, held its 1952 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
national music 


convention at the Curtis Hotel here 
from June 24 to 28. The following 
officers were re-elected: Ruth Row 
Clutcher, president; Eleanor Wilson, 
first vice-president; and Elva Gam- 
ble, second vice-president. Newly- 
elected officers are Wanda Anderson 


surkett, third vice-president, and Ger- 
trude Otto, fourth  vice- -president. 
Bernice Oecechsler was reappointed 
secretary-treasurer. 

The sorority established a new 
scholarship to the Community School 
of Music in St. Louis and reaffirmed 
its interest in the support of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs and 


the National 
Therapy. 

Among the new compositions per- 
formed in convention programs were 
Laurel Wagner’s Suite for Oboe, 
Clarinet, and Bass on; Blyth Owen's 
Quartet No. 2 - Williametta Spencer’s 
Piano Sonata in B flat; and Ruth 
Bradley’s song Release. 


Association for Music 


Gershwin Composition 
Contest Is Announced 


The eighth annual George Gershwin 
Memorial Contest, sponsored by the 
Victory Lodge of B’nai B'rith in co- 
operation with the B’nai B’rith Hillel 
Foundations, is open to all composers 
under thirty years of age who are 
citizens of the United States. Credit 
toward the age limit will be allowed 
veterans of the United States forces 
for time spent in military service. A 
first prize of $1,000 and a perform- 
ance by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony will be given for an un- 
published orchestral composition not 
more than fifteen minutes long. The 
contest closes on Aug. 31. Entry 
blanks may be obtained from the B’nai 
B'rith Hillel Foundations, 165 West 
46th Street, New York 19, ms Xs 


Music Librarians 
Meet in New York 


The Music Library Association met 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York on June 30 and July 1 in con 
junction with the convention held by 
the American Library Association 
Among the speakers in the three ma 


jor sessions were Helen E. Bush and 
Virginia Cunningham, of the Library 
of Congress; Arthur Cohn, former 


head of the music department of the 


Free Library of Philadelphia; Jesse 
C. Taynton, librarian of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; and R. D. Darrel 


and Philip Miller. 
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Goossens Writes 
Musica! Autobiography 


OVERTURE AND BEGINNERS. By Eugene 
Goossens. London: Methuen. 1951. 


The title of this autobiography re- 
fers to the fact that Mr. Goossens 
has carried his narrative only to the 
year 1931, reserving events and ex- 
periences of the succeeding years for 
another volume. The Goossens family, 
Flemish in origin, has played a not- 
able role in the world of English mu- 
sic, so that it is only appropriate that 
Mr. Goossens should devote the first 
chapters of his book to his grand- 
father, whom he calls Eugene I, and 
to his father, Eugene II. Eugene I 
became principal conductor of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company in 1889, 
when Rosa died. In the following 
year, four members of the family 
were members of the company — 
Eugene I as conductor; Eugene II as 
leader of the second violins in the 
orchestra; Aynsley Cook (Mr. Goos- 
sens’ maternal grandfather) as singer 
of leading bass roles; and Aynsley 
Cook’s daughter Annie (Mr. Goos- 
sens’ mother) as singer of smaller 
contralto parts. 

Eugene II succeeded his father as 
conductor of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. All of his children were 
musically gifted—Eugene, the author 
of this autobiography, as a composer 
and conductor, as well as a violinist in 
his earlier days; Adolphe as a horn 
player whose promising career was 
cut short by his tragic death in World 
War I; Leon as a celebrated oboist; 
and two daughters, Marie and 
Sidonie, as harpists. 

Although Overture and Beginners 
seems to have been written somewhat 
hastily and loosely, it contains many 
interesting anecdotes and vivid 
sketches. Mr. Goossens is witty and 
he has a keen sense of humor, except 
when dealing with criticisms of his 
ewn music and conducting, about 
which he appears unusually crotchety. 
His description of Hans _ Richter’s 
conducting is admirable: “Richter’s 
stick technique was simplicity itself. 
He used a short, thick piece of cane 
with a padded grip, and indulged in 
few superfluous gestures. The elabor- 
ate arabesques of contemporary con- 
ducting were totally unknown and 
superfluous—to him. The beat was a 
square one, vehement, simple, and best 
suited to classic and romantic styles. 
Especially in long sustained rhythmic 
patterns did he preserve a marvelous 
continuity of style.” 








The vignettes of Delius, Beecham, 
Diaghileff, Stravinsky, Busoni, 
Chaliapin, and other great figures are 
all clever and delightful. American 
readers will be especially interested in 
the account of George Eastman and 
of Mr. Goossens’ experiences in Roch- 
ester, where he conducted the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic. His first interview 
with the redoubtable Kodak monarch 
and philanthropist (at a 7:30 a.m. 
breakfast at the beginning of which 
an organist played a piece by Palm- 
gren on a large Aeolian organ hidden 
behind a bank of chrysanthemums) is 
one of the most deliciously described 
episodes of the book. 

—R. S. 


Roger Sessions Writes 
Treatise on Harmony 


Harmonic Practice. By Roger Ses- 
sions. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1951. $7.50. 


Like Paul Hindemith, Arnold Sch6én- 
berg, and Ernest Bloch, to all of 
whom he pays tribute in this volume, 
Roger Sessions has achieved eminence 
as a teacher as well as a composer. 
And no further evidence is needed 
than this book to demonstrate how 
forceful, lucid, and far-sighted a 
teacher he is. The descriptive phrase 
on the jacket is very apt: “a handbook 
of harmonic materials, with over 800 
exercises, designed to liberate the ear 
and allow the reader to be his own 
critic.” For Mr. Sessions is not merely 
a master of the craft of composing; 
he is a keen thinker who has avoided 
the pitfalls that beset modern teach- 
ing, the danger on the one hand of 
clinging to sterile formulas, of setting 
up dogmatic principles and styles as 
absolutes, and the danger on the other 
of attempting to leap over the past, 
thereby cutting the essential lifeline 
of development towards the new from 
the old. 

The foreword to the book is the 
clearest statement of the problems of 
teaching the technique of composition 
that I have ever read. How refreshing 
to hear that “it is technical mastery 
and resourcefulness, and not this or 
that manner of conceiving the so- 
called ‘principles’ which is finally im- 
portant; that harmony and counter- 
point are, first and last, practical dis- 
ciplines, and must be always conceived 
as such; and that theory in the strict 
sense of the word is essentially with- 
out other than pragmatic value.” 

Mr. Sessions asserts that there has 
been a confusion of goals in elemen- 
tary study, partly owing to the at- 
tempt of musical theorists “to formu- 
late immutable artistic principles on 
the basis of the standards in general 
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acceptance at the time of formula- 
tion.” He points out that no such im- 
mutable principles have been discov- 
ered, and that it is “precisely the most 
gifted composers of each generation 
who have most readily ignored the 
principles which their immediate pre- 
decessors considered as unassailable.” 

While he is convinced that “the so- 
called ‘traditional’ materials, both in 
harmony and counterpoint, must be 
mastered with the utmost thorough- 
ness,” Mr. Sessions warns against the 
idea of style as a “common practice.” 
It is “an artificial concept based large- 
ly upon what amounts to statistics, 
and contains the pitfalls inherent in 
any statistical approach.” His teach- 
ing experience has shown him that “it 
is quite possible to imitate a ‘style’ 
very plausibly without possessing any 
very real technical resourcefulness.” 


Harmony, he rightly asserts, “is a- 


constant stream of evolution, a con- 
stantly changing vocabulary and syn- 
tax.” 
The book is organized in masterly 
fashion. The early chapters are based 
on materials that Mr. Sessions created 
while teaching elementary courses at 
Princeton University during World 
War II. We can only be grateful that 
the emergency compelled so distin- 
guished an artist to turn his mind to 
this field. Most of the illustrations 
have been provided by Mr. Sessions, 
although there are abundant refer- 
ences informing the student where to 
find illustrations of the same pro- 
cedures in actual musical works. Mr. 
Sessions gives two excellent reasons 
for writing them himself. First, he 
wished to illustrate each point as sim- 
ply as possible, using the general type 
of four-voiced chordal harmony with. 
which the student begins; second he 
believed that the usefulness of quota- 
tions from actual works was “seri- 
ously impaired by the fact that they 
are necessarily limited to a few meas- 
ures taken out of context. In many— 
perhaps most—cases this involves a 
real distortion of the musical sense.” 
Some of the later chapters are 
among the most stimulating. From 
Heinrich Schenker Mr. Sessions has 
adopted the distinction between toni- 
cization and modulation. Students will 
benefit enormously from the chapters 
in which Mr. Sessions deals with 
modern music. “The development of 
chromatic harmony,” in his opinion, 
“has brought about situations in 
which the concept of root progres- 
sions is no longer sufficient.” But he 
is careful to add that “even the most 
uncompromisingly ‘horizontal’  con- 
text has also its ‘vertical’ aspect, just 
as the converse is also true.” 
Whether he is seeking a grounding 
in fundamentals or a more ambitious 
course of training, the student will 
find this volume on harmonic practice 
invaluable. It is one of the best of 
its kind, in some ways probably the 
best balanced and most inclusive that 
has yet appeared. 
—R. S. 


Work by Leichtentritt 
In First English Version 


Musica Form. By Hugo Leichten- 
tritt. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press. 1951. $6.50. 


This extremely valuable and prac- 
tical work is the first English version 
of a treatise over which Hugo Leich- 
tentritt worked for forty years. He 
tells in his preface of the beginnings, 
when Xaver Scharwenka invited him 
to contribute a volume to the Hand- 
biicher der Musiklehre, edited by 
Scharwenka, in 1909. Leichtentritt’s 
book on musical form, corresponding 
with Part I of the present volume in 
English, was published in Berlin in 
1911. Ten years later, in the second 
edition, he added a second part in 
which he ranged far beyond the limits 
of a textbook into such fields of 
speculation as Logic and Coherence, 
and The Accompaniment in Its For- 
mal and Stylistic Significance. To the 
third edition of 1927 he added a chap- 
ter on Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony, 


an ingenious analysis of Schonberg’s 
Piano Pieces, Op. 11, and other mate. 
rial. In this first English edition of 
his work, Leichtentritt has added an 
analysis of Schénberg’s six pieces, 
Op. 19, a discussion of Esthetic Ideas 
as the Basis of Musical Styles and 
Forms, and other material. This 
treatise on musical form will be in- 
structive to many musicians and 
music-lovers who might be frightened 
away by more purely theoretical and 
technically abstruse works. It “is not 
meant to make prescriptions to the 
creative artist: it does not state any 
rules. Its purpose is merely to demon- 
strate what the great masters of the 
art have done,” as the author ex- 
plains. Like the English scholar 
Tovey, Leichtentritt has the happy 
faculty of combining searching 
analysis and technically specific com- 
mentary with a simple and lively style 
in his approach to music. To anyone 
who has trouble in perceiving the 
monumental grandeur and _ superb 
architecture of Bruckner’s music, | 
recommend his masterly analysis of 
the Eighth Symphony, dedicated to 
Otto Klemperer for his “magnificent 
interpretation” of the work. It will 
bring the mighty structure into full 
relief and make future hearings of 
the work a revelation. 


—R.§ 


Other Books 


THE AscapP BioGRAPHICAL DICTION Ary 
oF CoMPOSERS, AUTHORS, AND Pup- 
LISHERS. Edited by Daniel I. Me- 
Namara. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 1952. $5. 

This revised and enlarged second 
edition contains over 2,500 entries. 
Appendices list members by _ their 
birthplace, birthday, and _ residence, 
Another useful appendix lists pub- 
lisher-members of ASCAP, including 
the catalogues they have acquired in 
addition to their own publications. 

—R. §. 


MicHAeEt. Haypn. By Hans Jancik. 
Vienna: Amalthea-Verlag. 1952. $5. 
This biography, in German, sheds 

new light on the almost completely 

forgotten Salzburg master whose life 
and work were overshadowed by the 
eminence of his brother Franz Joseph 
and by the genius of Mozart. Al- 
though Michael Haydn neither in- 
vented a new style nor crowned an 
existing one, the author of this book 
seeks to show that his work cannot 
be disregarded. For over forty years 

Kapellmeister to the Archbishop of 

Salzburg, Haydn wrote more _ than 

350 church works, as well as 75 secu- 

lar works of various kinds—operas, 

songs, some thirty symphonies, arias, 
and instrumental music. Today many 
of his masses, graduals, and offer- 
tories are again performed in Aus- 
trian and Bavarian churches, and 
some of his more important works 

have been republished. In Vienna a 

Michael Haydn Society, headed by 

Prof. F. A. Thomek, has been formed 

to honor the composer and promote 

knowledge of his works. Mr. Jancik’s 
book combines excellent research and 
splendid illustrations with a_ well- 
written narrative. 

—RosBert BREUER 


Summer Series 
Opens in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE.—Lily Pons was the 
soloist in the first concert, on July 8, 
of the annual Music Under the Stars 
series held in the Emil Blatz Temple 
of Music in Washington Park. 
fredo Antonini conducted, the first 
of a series of guest conductors this 
season. Sam Basan of the County 
Park Commission is the manager. 
Other soloists scheduled for the sum- 
mer were Oscar Levant, July 15; Jan 
Peerce and Leonard Warren, July 22; 
Jeanette MacDonald, July 29; and 
James Melton, Aug. 5. The lis: of 
conductors included Arthur Fiedler, 
George Schick, Thor Johnson, and 
Walter Hendl. 

—Frank H. NEisoON 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Annual Festival 
At Carmel Shows 
Audience Increase 


CaRMEL, Catir.—The fifteenth an- 
nual Carmel Bach Festival, held from 
July 14 to 20, again showed consid- 
erable growth in attendance over the 
previous season. In the largest audi- 
torium, which seats 800, 100 extra 
chairs were crowded onto the stage, 
75 were placed on the main floor, and 
other patrons sat on the steps, the 
floor, or any place available. In the 
newly enlarged All Saints Church, 
Ludwig Altman had to present each 
of his organ recitals twice. The three 
morning harpsichord-and-violin _ re- 
citals by Alice Ehlers and Alex Mur- 
ray packed the auditorium of the 
Carmel Woman’s Club. It was esti- 
mated that eighty per cent of the 
patronage came from outside Carmel, 
a relatively small town of 5,000. 

Under the management of Dene 
Denny and Hazel Watrous, thirteen 
programs were given during the week, 
occupying morning, afternoon, and 
evening hours. Gastone Usigli, the 
conductor, is an American citizen of 
Italian birth. His attitude towards the 
music of Bach—and towards that of 
Viv.ldi, Couperin, Handel, and Mo- 
zart, which occupied a fraction of the 
festival—was refreshingly youthful. 
His tempos were lively, and his ap- 
proach to all but the most solemn 
works seemed wholesome and happy. 

Among the performers two young 
women stood out, Barbara Brown, 
twenty-year-old violinist from Pasa- 
dena, and Ruth Slenczynski, pianist. 
One of Mr. Altman’s organ recitals, 
played on a little, two-manual instru- 
ment, provided some of the most in- 
spired moments of the festival. 

In addition to the artists already 
named, the soloists were Ervin Maut- 
ner, Edwina Smith, Maxine McLain, 
and Murray Korda, violinist; Samuel 
Singer, Mary James, and Elizabeth 
Bell, violists; Mary Manahan, Jean 
Fulkerson, and Jean Maguire, cellists; 
Floyd Stancliff, Patrice Kelly, and 
Rosemary McNamee, flutists; Don 
Leake, Donald Muggeridge, and Edith 
Donald Muggeridge, and Edith 
Eagan, oboists; Douglas Craig, bas- 


soonist; Willard Culley and Allan 
Robinson, horn players; Charles 
Daval, trumpeter; Ralph  Linsley, 
Charles Fulkerson, and Richard 
Vetlesen, pianists; Phyllis Moffet, 
soprano; Eula Beal and Dan Lenoir 
Hosack, contraltos; James Schwa- 
bacher, tenor; and Donald Gramm, 


yvass. Alexander Fried lectured. 
[he chorus, the most important 
element in the festival, was made up 


of residents who began singing in 
these events many years ago, rein- 
forced by professionals from San 


Francisco and southern California. It 
followed the conductor’s beat and 
handled Bach’s contrapuntal intricacies 
quite acceptably. The orchestra sur- 
passed that of any previous year, al- 
though it had very limited rehearsal 
time. 

The performers, as usual, received 
no pay for their services, only the 
expenses of travel from the California 
state border. The festival is not en- 
dowed, nor does it receive financial 
aid from the city fathers, civic bodies, 
or wealthy individuals, 

Hat Garrort 


Decca Records 
Stadium Symphony 


Last month Alexander Smallens led 
the Stadium Symphony, which plays 
at Lewisohn Stadium in New York 
during the summer season, in record- 
inx sessions for Decca Records, Inc. 
Five records of overtures, tone poems, 
an| short works were made for re- 
lease in the Gold Label 4000 series, 
Decea’s line of economical long-play- 
ing discs. All of the works pertormed 
were chosen from the repertoire of 
the recent season. 


August, 1952 
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K SINGERS IN THE MIDWEST 





Josef Marais and Miranda join officers of the Civic Music Association 


of Galesburg, Ill., at a reception following their concert. 


Standing in 


back of the two ballad singers are Roy E. Lofgren, treasurer; Mrs. Roy 
Damberg, secretary; Mrs. Helen Snyder; and Willard E. Sipes, president 


Organist Guild 
Holds Convention 
In San Francisco 


San FRrancisco.— The American 
Guild of Organists held its first Pa- 
cific Coast convention when it con- 
vened from June 30 to July 4 in San 
Francisco for its 21st nat onal gather- 
ing. There were two concerts in the 
Civic Auditorium in the final days— 
one by E. Power Biggs, ass sted by 
an orchestra and Leo Sowerby, com- 
poser and conductor; the other by 
Virgil Fox, who displayed his pedal 
virtuosity and other skills under the 
glare of a spotlight. 

Poulenc’s G minor Concerto, for or- 


gan, strings and kettle drums, and 
Sowerby’s Concertpiece for Organ 
and Orchestra were on Mr. Biggs’s 


program, as was the organist’s solo 
arrangement of Antonio Soler’s Third 
Concerto for Two Organs. 

Other organists were heard on va- 
rious church organs in the city. In 
a program at Temple Emanu-El per- 
formers had the assistance of mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Symphony 
under the baton of Gastone Usigli. 
Ludwig Altman, of this city, was so- 
lo‘st in Casella’s Concerto Romano, 
for organ, strings, six brasses and 
timpani, and Frederick Marriott, of 
Chicago, played a César Franck 
group. In the same program were 
two new Preludes on Hebrew Themes 
by Ellis Kohs, written especially for 
the occasion. 

The most beautiful concert of the 
summer, if not of the year, was that 
given by Gabor Rejto, cellist, and 
Adolph Baller, pianist, at the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music. 

The Hungarian String Quartet has 
passed the midpoint in a Tuesday 
evening series at the Museum of Art, 
sponsored by the museum and Mills 
College, where the members of the 
quartet also perform and teach. The 
quality of the ensemble has been vari- 
able, as has its tone quality, which 
often lacked substance. Interesting 
novelties presented by the group have 
included the Third Quartet of Elis- 
abeth Maconchy, the Fourth of Wal- 
ter Piston, the Second of Kodaly, the 
Fifth of Hindemith, the Seventh of 
Milhaud, and Copland’s Two Pieces. 
Agnes Albert was the pianist in 
Franck’s F major Quintet and Mr. 
Rejto the cellist in Schubert’s Quintet, 
Op. 163. 

A series of summer Pop concerts 
by the San Francisco Symphony 
opened on July 29, with Arthur Fied- 
ler as guest conductor of the series. 

—Maryory M. FISHER 


Carmen Sung 
In Second Week 
Of Dell Programs 


PHILADELPIIIA.—Robin Hood Dell 
entered its second week with a per- 
formance of Carmen on June 30. Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos conducted the popu- 
lar opera with tempos that were far 
slower than are customary. At times 
he achieved an almost stately, classic 
quality with his curious interpretation. 
The leading singers were Mildred 
Miller, Elaine Malbin, Charles Kull- 
man, and Frank Guarrera. Mr. Kull- 
man’s long experience with this role 
stood him in good stead, although his 
voice had little of its former brilliance. 

On the night of July 1, Mr. Mi- 
tropoulos offered Beethoven's Eroica 
Symphony, which he conducted with 
great breadth and_ understanding 
Oscar Levant was also present to play 
Rubinstein’s Piano Concerto in D 
minor, which today is relatively un- 
familiar. It proved pleasant in its ro- 
mantic statements, and the pianist 
played unusually well. 

Risé Stevens was the soloist for the 
week’s final concert, with André 
Kostelanetz conducting. Some 20,000 
gathered to hear Miss Stevens in arias 
from Samson et Dalila, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, and Carmen. She was in good 
voice and added half a dozen numbers 
from the operetta repertoire 

Gershwin’s Cuban Overture and the 
Overture to Rossini’s William Tell 
were the conductor’s principal contri- 
butions. 

The week’s three concerts are said 
to have drawn 60,000 persons. The 
concerts were sponsored by the City 
of Philadelphia, whose gift of $50,000 
allowed them to be given free to the 
public. 

Yehudi Menuhin opened the Dell’s 
third week on July 7. The violinist 
played Chausson’s Poéme with just the 
right feeling for its romantic qualities. 
He was also applauded for a singu- 
larly apt performance of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto in E minor. Antal 
Dorati conducted, presenting a suite 
from Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier and 
Dukas’s The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 

On July 14 Jeanette MacDonald was 
the soloist. The Hollywood soprano 
sang Depuis le jour from Louise, 
Dell’ Acqua’s Villanelle, and Martini’s 
Plaisir d’ Amour with fluent vocal’sm 
and a slightly astringent tone. Plan- 
quette’s Le Régiment de Sambre et 
Meuse and La Marseillaise were also 
programmed by Miss MacDonald in 
observation of Bastile Day. Erich 
Leinsdorf’s conducting of Ravel’s Sec- 
ond Daphnis and Chloe Suite was one 


of the high points of the season 

Mr. Leinsdorf appeared again on 
July 16 to conduct Brahms’s C minor 
Symphony, Mozart’s Jupiter Sym- 
phony, and the Overture to The Magic 
Flute. In these staples of the sym- 
phonic repertoire the conductor gave 
highly personalized and effective per- 
formances. 

On July 17 Roberta Peters and 
Robert Merrill appeared as soloists, 
with Mr. Leinsdorf continuing on the 
podium. The singers were heard in 
excerpts from The Barber of Seville, 
which they sang with commendable 
vitality. Mr. Merrill sang arias from 
Faust, Don Giovanni, and La Travi- 
ata. Miss Peters, in her first real test 
before a Philadeiphia audience, offered 
an aria from Auber’s Fra Diavolo, the 
Queen of the Night aria from The 
Magic Flute, and I dreamt that | 
dwelt in marble halls from The Bo- 
hemian Girl. The soprano impressed 
with the range and brilliance of her 
singing and the flair she had for the 
concert stage. 

Ballet Night, on July 10, brought 
the new ballet ensemble headed by 
Mia Slavenska and Frederic Franklin, 
with Alexandra Danilova as guest 
artist. Franz Allers conducted 

—MA&AX DE SCHAUENSEI 


Inez Bull Signed 
By WCB Management 


Under the terms of a 
signed recently, Inez Bull's concert 
activities will be managed by WCB 
Artists and Concert Management, Inc., 


of New York. 


contract 


N te halelit- | i 
concert and 
artists 


corporation 
MARKS LEVINE 
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Director, Concert Division Cc 


711 Fifth Ave.. New York 
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Tanglewood 


(Continued from page 5) 
the motet with musicianship adequate 
to its demands. 


THE Sunday matinee on July 13 
found Mr. Munch at his best in a 
somewhat overpowering program con- 
sisting of the three last symphonies 
of Mozart—the E flat major, the G 
minor, and the Jupiter, in that order. 
Mr. Munch paced the music delight- 
fully and often went below the sur- 
face in bringing out its expressive 
inflections (though the fugal finale of 
the Jupiter was muddy), and the or- 
chestra sounded in its best form for 
the first time since the chamber series 
began. The weather was very hot, and 
I owe Mozart the confession that my 
attention lagged by the time we fin- 
ally reached the slow movement of 
the Jupiter. Beautiful as they are, 
the program did not convince me 
that these three symphonies are heard 
to the best advantage within a two- 
hour period. 

Schubert’s Mass No. 2, in G ma- 
jor, given in both concerts of the 
July 19-20 weekend, proved to be the 
most delightful offering of the entire 
series of Theatre-Concert Hall per- 
formances. Composed in 1815, when 
Schubert was eighteen, the music of 
this Mass approaches the profound 
doctrines of the liturgy with a spon- 
taneous melodiousness that amounts 
almost to nonchalance. Not for the 
youthful Schubert were the poly phonic 
complexities into which the text of 


the Mass so often lured older and 
more sobersided composers; the 
single fugal passage, in the Credo, 


evaporates into gracious homophony 


almost as soon as it has finished 
making a single expository round 


with the subject. From start to 
finish the G major Mass is full of 
the indescribable loveliness that is 
somehow vulgarized when we speak 
of it as sweetness, though that is 
what it really is. It is a sweetness 
without saccharine, for the melodic 
lines, despite their exquisite fluency, 
are continent and free from emo- 
tional excess, and the rhythmic pulse 
is live and propulsive. Mr. Munch 
conducted this rare music with the 
utmost tenderness and wholly without 
affectation, in one of the finest per- 
formances he has granted us. Of the 
three soloists, Sarah Mae Endich was 
the most satisfying, for her soprano 
voice had a soaring brightness and 
intense, heady concentration that were 
exactly right for the solo parts—al- 
though her vocal technique is not yet 
perfected, so that she often lost part 
of the potential resonance of her 
tone. In smaller assignments Lloyd 
Oostenbrug, tenor, and Mac Morgan, 
baritone, were accurate and reason- 
ably effective. The Berkshire Festival 
Chorus, prepared by Hugh Ross, sang 
to perfection. 


N July 19, the Schubert work was 

preceded by two of Mozart. To 
begin the evening, Mr. Ross conducted 
his chorus, which had now reached 
its full midseason stride, in Mozart's 
Litaniae de Venerabile Altaris, K. 
125, again an early work, written 
when the composer was sixteen. Like 
Schubert, the young Mozart had no 
concern for the introspective impli- 
cations of the liturgy, and the Litaniae 
is comparable in charm and ease of 
utterance to the G major Mass. Miss 
Endich was soprano soloist; the 
others, less distinctive in vocal endow- 
ment than those heard in the Mass, 
were Jacqueline Langée, contralto; 
John McCollum, tenor; and Bernard 
Green, bass. 

The Litaniae was followed by Mo- 
zart’s C major Piano Concerto, K. 
467, in which Lukas Foss was soloist, 
with Mr. Munch conducting. It was 
an exceptional performance, not only 
in the sympathy between soloist and 
conductor, but in the unmarred mu- 
sicality and fleet dexterity of Mr. 
Foss’s playing. In the July 20 mati- 





NEW MEMBER 
Officers of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Community Concerts Association enroll 
Thomas Scherman as an honorary member of their group. Standing to the 
right of the Little Orchestra Society conductor are Willard M. Sistare, 
Community representative, and Alan J. Blau, association president. Seat- 
ed are Mrs. Edward Bagnulo, Mrs. Alexander J. Young, Mrs. Alan Grieve 


nee program, the two Mozart works 
were replaced by two of Haydn, 
Symphonies No. 99, in E flat major, 
and No. 86, in D major. 

A series of four Wednesday eve- 
ning chamber-music concerts spon- 
sored by the Elizabeth Sprague Gool- 
idge Foundation in the Library of 
Congress began in the Theatre- -Con- 
cert Hall on July 9 with a program 
by the Bel Arte Trio (Ruth Posselt, 
violinist; Joseph de Pasquale, violist ; 
and Samuel Mayes, cellist), which in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Trio in G major, 
Op. 9, No. 1; Hindemith’s Trio, Op. 
34; and Mozart’s Divertimento for 
String Trio, K, 563. On July 16, 
Janos Scholz, cellist, and Miklos 
Schwalb, pianist, played Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A major, Op. 69; Kodaly’s 
Sonata, Op. 4; and Dohnanyi’s Cello 
Sonata. The third program, on July 
23, given by the Berkshire Woodwind 
Ensemble (members of the Boston 
Symphony, with David Barnett as 
assisting pianist), consisted of Arthur 
Berger’s Quartet in C major, for 
flute, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon 
(1941) ; Roussel’s Divertissement, Op. 
6, for woodwind quintet and piano; 
Irving Fine’s Partita, for woodwind 
quintet (1948); Debussy’s Rapsodie 
for English Horn and Piano; and 
Poulenc’s Sextet, for woodwind and 
piano (1939). In the final program 
of the series on July 30, the Fine 
Arts Quartet of the American Broad- 
casting Company (Leonard Sorkin 
and Joseph Stepansky, violinists; 
Sheppard Lehnhoff, violist; and 
George Sopkin, cellist) played Haydn’s 
Quartet in D major, Op. 20, No. 4; 
Victor Babin’s First Quartet, dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Coolidge; and Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in C sharp minor, 
Op. 131. 

Other chamber-music programs were 
given on Sunday mornings by student 
performers. The concert on July 13 
brought forward Mozart’s A Musical 
Joke, Lukas Foss’s String Quartet in 
G (in Variation Form), and Dvorak’s 
A major Piano Quintet. The follow- 
ing week the list included Mozart’s 
Piano Quintet, K. 452; Mendelssohn's 
String Quartet No. 4, in E minor; 
and Fauré’s First Piano Quartet. 

The Orchestra of Department I, 
active every Friday evening, on July 
11 played Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
phony under Robert Mandell; the 
second and third movements of Bee- 
thoven’s Violin Concerto under Elya- 
kum Shapira, with Serge Blanc as 
soloist; and Strauss’s Don Quixote, 
with Richard Burgin conducting. On 
July 18, Mr. Shapira conducted Schu- 
bert’s Fifth Symphony; Lorin Maazel 
conducted Britten’s The Young Per- 
sons Guide to the Orchestra, with 
McHenry Boatwright as narrator; 


Plouffe 


and Leonard Bernstein conducted ex- 
cerpts from Berlioz’ Romeo and 
Juliet. The first concert by the Small 
Choir of Department II, on July 15, 
presented Jan Meyerowitz’ Eternitie 
and Eric Oldham’s My Truest Treas- 
ure, in addition to works by Prae- 
torius, Schutz, Byrd, Poulenc, Fauré, 
Berlioz, and Bach. The conductors 
were Hugh Ross, Norman Shapiro, 


James Aliferis, Peter Flanders, Fred-§ 


erick Pratt, David Kaplan, Moshe 
Buchholz, Cornelia Vander Kloot, 
and Bruce Lunkley. On July 14 stu- 
dents of Department IV presented 
operatic scenes. 

In two composers’ 
13 and 20, 


forums, on July 
the following works were 
presented: Arno Safran’s Woodwind 
Quintet; Sherron McLellan Adrian's 
Overture to a Children’s Play, and 
Lament for Violin and Piano; Joel 
Mandelbaum’s Sonata for Flute and 
Piano; Leonard Rosenman’s Theme 
and Elabor ations; Martin Last’s Mi- 
cro-Partita; Noel Farrand’s For My 
Mother and Father ; Michael Brozen’s 
Sonatina for Piano, and Three Songs 
of William Blake; Paul Nelson's 
West Point Suite; Safran’s Suite for 
Four Piano Pieces; Robert Pitton’s 
Sonatina for Two Flutes; and Halim 
El-Dabh’s Monotone, Bitone, and 
Polytone, for wind sextet and_per- 
cussion. 


Symphony Concerts 
Begin at Chautauqua 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y.—The Chat- 
tauqua Symphony, conducted by 
Franco Autori, opened its 24th sum- 
mer season here on July 12 with a 
program of works by Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Sibelius. The next day 
Mr. Autori led the orchestra in_ the 
first United States performance of the 
orchestral version of Villa-Lobos’ 
Bachianas Brasileiras No. 4. During 
the same concert Jean Geis was soloist 
in a Mozart piano concerto. 

On July 16, Sidney Foster played 
George Gershwin’s Concerto in F, in 
a program devoted to that composer's 
works. Earlier in the day, the piano- 
practice shack in which the concerto 
was written during the summer of 
1925 was dedicated to the memory 
of the Brooklyn-born composer. 

Ruben Varga, 21-year-old blind vio- 
linist from Israel, made his American 
professional orchestra debut as soloist 
in Brahms’s Violin Concerto. 

On July 19, Dimitri Mitropoulos 
made his Chautauqua debut as soloist 
in Respighi’s Toccata for Piano and 
Orchestra. Mr. Autori conducted the 
entire program, which also offered his 
own orchestral transcription of De- 
bussy’s La Cathédrale Engloutie. 
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for Orchestra, Op. 16; the mono- 
drama, Erwartung, sung by the re- 
doubtable Ilona Steingruber; and the 
Variations, Op. 31. The Vienna or- 
chestra also played concerts under 
Franz André; Ernest Bour, of Paris; 
Lavard Friisholm, of Copenhagen ; 
and Ettore Gracis, of Rome. In its 
performances of many highly demand- 
ing works, the orchestra displayed 
admirable ‘rhythmical discipline, fine 
blending of tone, and the beautiful 
string quality for which it is famous. 
Nevertheless, some of the perform- 
ances were more sketches than com- 
pletely satisfactory interpretations — 
an understandable shortcoming, con- 
sidering the tremendous amount of 
work the musicians had to accomplish 
in a short time and with few re- 
hearsals. The chamber-music concerts 
betrayed a similar lack of thorough 
preparation. Among the soloists were 
Walter Schneiderhan, violinist (a 
brother of Wolfgang Schneiderhan), 
and Friedrich Wildgans, clarinetist 
and president of the Austrian section 
of the ISCM. 


THE two most impressive works in 
the first program were the Sixth 
Symphony by the Swiss composer 
Conrad Beck, and the Fantasy for 
Clarinet, Piano, and Orchestra, by the 
Viennese composer Hanns __ Jelinek. 
Beck’s symphony is a _ majestically 
planned, austere work, deriving from 
Stravinsky, but speaking a language 
of its own. The Scherzo and Largo 
are connected, and lead into a stormy 
finale. Jelinek’s Fantasy is expres- 
sionistic music, characteristic of the 
world of Schénberg and Alban Berg. 
More cosmic than formally confined, 
it has many highly individual imagina- 
tive effects. Rudolf Wagner-Regeny’s 
Three Mythological Figurines were 
precious and pale, and their combina- 
tion of the twelve-tone idiom with a 
new metrical procedure did not come 
off in performance. Marcel Quinet, a 
Belgian composer, revealed technical 
ability in three orchestral pieces, but 
leaned too heavily on other composers 
of the recent past. 

In the second orchestral concert, the 
two most striking works were twelve- 
tone compositions — Variations for 
Thirteen Winds by Eduard Staempfli, 
of Switzerland, an ingeniously play- 
ful and structurally interesting work; 
and Poem for 22 Strings by the 
English composer Humphrey Searle, 
a dreamily sustained composition with 
sumptuous sonorities and daring coun- 
terpoint. On the other works in the 
program, the most satisfactory was 
the effective Piano Concerto by Klaus 
Egge, of Norway. The other works 
were by Nils wee Ringbom, of Fin- 
land; Claudio Santoro, of Brazil; and 
Knudage Riisager, of Denmark. 

Ernest Bour was the capable inter- 
preter of the technically formidable 
works given in the third, and by far 
the best, of the orchestral concerts. 
Tibor Harsanyi’s music is typical not 
of the 1952 of the West but rather of 
the spirit of Eastern music, heavily 
influenced by French impressionism. 
His Symphony in C, a brilliant and 
effective tonal work, revealed the high 
level a truly cultivated eclecticism can 
reach. The Violin Concerto by Bernd 
Aloys Zimmermann, a 34-year-old 
Rhinelander, also won a genuine suc- 
cess. It was capably played by Hel- 
mut Zernick. A Faustian piece, rang- 
ing from a vulgar dance to a Gre- 
gorian chorale, it is ruthless to the 
point of brutality in its daring sonor- 


ities, though a bit heavily orches- 
trated. The most impressive of its 
three movements is the second, a 


fantasia in the character of a recita- 
tive—a sort of elaborately developed 
cadenza for the violin with piano, 
celesta, harp, and tenuous orchestral 
son orities woven. through. Zimmer- 
mann’s problem seems to be to tame 
himself and to control the tremendous 
abundance of his inventive ideas, 
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O MARIO PERAGALLO, self- 
control is the happy inheritance of 
his Roman background and tradition. 
The Piano Concerto by this 42-year- 


old composer is plastic, witty, full of 
fantasy, and frankly romantic, espe- 
cially in the songful Arioso. At the 


same time, its harmonic idiom is high- 
ly advanced. The only danger is that 
Peragallo is too virtuosic in his musi- 
cal language. Pietro Scarpini played 
the solo part superbly. 

Pierre Boulez, the 27-year-old en- 
fant terrible of France and apostle 
of Webern, was the last composer 
represented on this program. Those 
who had expected something as radi- 
cal as his Polyphony X, given at 
Donaueschingen, were disappointed by 
the two songs, Le Soleil des Eaux, 
settings of surrealistic texts by René 
Char. The music employs the extreme 
registers of the three solo voices — 
the instruments, which are treated i 
pointillist fashion. The lyrical over- 
weighs the experimental in these 
songs. Boulez has his own style; the 
most important question is how far 
he will be able to overcome the over- 
whelming influence of Schonberg, 
which he himself has denied, but 
which is very obvious in his music. 

The program also contained a strik- 
ing and sumptuously orchestrated 
series of Variations for Orchestra 
with Piano, which reflected the exotic 
folklore of the native land of its 
Japanese composer, Yoritsune Mat- 
sudaira. The Violin Concerto by the 
Dutch composer Marius Flothuis re- 
vealed a sound technique but nothing 
new in spirit or form. The soloist was 
Hermann Salomon. Matija Bravnicar 
of Yugoslavia, provided a pretty, 
folkloristic Symphonic Antithesis. The 
Swedish composer G6te Carlid was 
represented by an abstruse Baudelaire 
cantata, and the sixty-year-old Italian 
composer Ghedini was represented by 
his Canzoni for Orchestra. 

The chamber-music concerts uncov- 
ered an important talent, that of the 
Rumanian composer Roman _ Vlad, 
who lives in Rome. His Three Invoca- 
tions for Soprano and Piano, written 
in an ecstatic mood, reveal new con- 
ceptions of sonority and a markedly 
musical individuality. These songs, 
performed by the gifted Magda 
Laszlo with the composer at the piano, 
made a deep impression. Another out- 
standing event was the superb inter- 
pretation by the Parennin Quartet of 
Paris of the noble String Quartet by 
Jean Martinon. The work is notable 
equally for its formal precision and 
its sonorous expressiveness. An inter- 
esting work was the restless and ex- 
perimental Piano Sonata by Claus 
Adam, born of Austrian parents in 
Sumatra, but now a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States. Roger 
Boardman, of New York, played this 
difficult sonata with great rhythmic 
power. 


Toepfer 
Heino Hallhuber, as the Young Man, and Irene Skorik, as the Ideal Be- 
loved, in Auric's Path to the Light, which had its premiere in Munich 


SRAEL was represented by Josef 
Tal, formerly of Posen, with a 
clearly-organized Sonata for Violin 


and Piano. 
by Don 
and_ Cello, 


Australia was represented 
Bank’s Duo for Violin 

which contained some 
charming variations in the second 
movement. England could have pro- 
vided a less conventional work than 
Phyllis Tate’s Sonata for Clarinet and 
Cello. There was little choice between 
the Trumpet Sonata by Karl Otto 
Runolfsson of Iceland and the Varia- 
tions for Piano by Alfonso Letelier 
Llona of Chile. The performances 
sounded at times a bit like improvisa- 


tions. The players included Mr. Wild- 
gans; Mr. Schneiderhan; Lola 
Granetman, pianist, of Tel Aviv; 
Peter Schwarzl, cellist; Helmut 
Wobisch, trumpeter; and Max 
Kundegraber, pianist. 


In a work for clarinet, 
viola, the Austrian 
Schiske revealed a rhythmic vitality 
influenced by the model of Stravin- 
sky. In three Latin Sacred Songs, the 
24-year-old composer Henri Pousseur, 
of Belgium, follows the model of 
Anton yon Webern. This work is 
true athematic twelve-tone music, 
which makes no concessions but is 
gripping in its power and in its dedi- 
cation of spirit. Other composers rep- 


trumpet, and 
composer Karl 


resented were Marcel Mihalovici, of 
Paris; Stefans Grové, of South 
Africa; Guillermo Graetzer, of Bra- 


zil; and Lex van Delden, of Holland. 

The festival concert devoted to 
classics of the modern period brought 
works by Stravinsky, Hindemith, and 
3éla Bartok, masterfully performed 
by the Colonne Radio Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Ferenc Fricsay, 
with the pianist Geza Anda as soloist. 


EORGES AURIC’S Path to the 

Light received its world premiere 
at the Munich Staatsoper recently. 
The libretto, by Antoine Golea, is 
concerned with eternal matters. <A 
human being is born. Love and licen- 
tiousness, fantasy and realization sway 
him. Love finally triumphs over death. 
This conception, expressed in the 
typical pretentious style of ballet pro- 
gram notes, inspired Georges Auric 
to write music of an austere, biting 
color, rhythmically deft, yet with 
energetic power. It is an amazing 
score; a bit too noisy, but lyrical. 
Sonorously daring, always clear in 
tonality, and formally compact though 
never settling into rigid forms, the 
music has loud outcries of the solo 
brass, curious rhythmic patterns, and 
an overwhelming crescendo when 
Death appears. There are fragments 
of.a waltz and march rhythms, and 
over everything hovers Auric’s in- 
stinct for dramatically evocative 
melody. The music counterbalances 
the turgidness of the 
saves the work 
sentimentality 


from the cinematic 
its title threatens. 


libretto and - 





Victor Gsovsky’s choreography 
avoids completely the temptation to 
try to put philosophy into dance. His 
basic conception and his execution of 
it are most ingenious, and A. A. Cas- 
sandre’s scenery, with its grey half- 
shadows, landscapes, and arched ruins 
and scaffolds, evokes a visual fantasy 
in the spirit of Max Ernst. The 
dancers appear like visible voices in 
the complex web of the score 
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more enduring is the progress made 
by musical organizations. After trac- 
ing the origin and development of the 
fund he administers, Mr. Rosenbaum 
dwelt upon the growing sentiment in 
favor of obtaining federal, state, or 
municipal funds for the support of 
orchestras. He cautioned against this 
trend, indicating that it would make 
the orchestras dependent upon the 
wishes of politicians. He praised the 
contribution of women’s committees, 
but suggested that they be supple- 
mented by committees of men, in 
order to approach business circles suc- 
cessfully. Businessmen, as a rule, are 
interested not in cultural matters but 
in community promotion. Men’s com- 
mittees consisting of bankers and 
businessmen can present an orchestra 
as a community asset rather than a 
cultural achievement, and thus ap- 
proach their fellow-businessmen more 
convincingly than the members of a 
women’s committee can. Mr. Rosen- 
baum emphasized the fact that there 
is no substitute for hard work and 
enthusiasm. The poorest plan _fol- 
lowed through brings better results 
than the most pertect scheme fol- 
lowed through only half-heartedly. 

Mrs. Earl Findlay, president of 
the Wichita Symphony women’s as- 
sociation, told the convention of her 
organization’s activities when it found 
itself with only $13 in the bank. A 
Symphony of Fashion, a combination 
concert and fashion show, was pre- 
sented with the co-operation of local 
firms. The following spring a Sym- 
phony of Fun netted a substantial 
profit. A Pancake Symphony, for 
which local restaurant owners al- 
lowed committee women to serve as 
waitresses at breakfast on three morn- 
ings, brought in The speaker 
attributed the success of her commit- 
tee’s endeavors to the unusual fea- 
tures of its fund-raising, and to its 
ability to give the usual a new twist. 

Julian Menken described in detail 
the Musical Talent Placement Bu- 
reau, an agency serving as a clearing- 
house for information about avail- 
able orchestral personnel. After the 
meeting the Erie Philharmonic So- 
ciety entertained convention visitors 
with a Mixmaster cocktail party at 
the Erie Club. : 

_ Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music, spoke at 
the morning session on July 21, plead- 
ing for increased attention to the 
products of American composers. 
Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, discussed the common ground 
occupied by the community orches- 
tras and the schools. The afternoon 
was devoted to problems of finance, 
administration, and policy. At the 
evening banquet, which closed the 
convention, Cecil Smith, editor of 
MusicaL America, delivered himself 
of fourteen recommendations for the 
promotion and improvement of com- 
munity orchestras. 
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The dissonance no longer diverts at- 
tention from the hyper-romanticism, 
of which the third movement, with its 
slithering harmonic background that is 
never quite specific (echoes of Tristan, 
second act), provides the most ex- 
treme example. The fourth move- 
ment, with its incessantly repeated 
chords in the bass; the high, intense 
strings; and the overdone ostinato 
figures, verges on the neurotic. The 
second movement, a kind of scherzo 
with constantly changing meters, is 
the most satisfactory. 

3ernd Zimmermann’s Violin Con- 
certo, in spite of many weaknesses, 
discloses a considerable talent. After 
an arresting, strident, dissonant open- 
ing, the first movement bogs down in 
too much of the same thing. The sec- 


ond theme is vulgar and uninterest- 
ing; the dynamic plane of the entire 
movement ranges between forte and 
fortissimo. The second movement, a 
fantasia, is also very loud—and very 
grim and tragic. There are wild out- 
bursts of passion, and the Dies Irae 
is cited. One wonders, however, 
whether the passion is really felt; or 
is it merely contrived? This move- 
ment too gets lost and wanders off 
into formlessness. The third move- 
ment is even louder than the first, full 
of percussive effects, a plethora of 
ostinato technique, with little hint of 
melody. The composer altogether neg- 
lects the melodic possibilities of the 
violin, thereby cutting himself off from 
the instrument’s most natural and most 
effective form of expression. Yet 
there is a certain energy and fresh- 
ness in this work that atone for some 
of its obvious faults. 


THE Piano Concerto of Mario Per- 

agallo is a well-constructed work, 
which is very obviously in the twelve- 
tone system. By this I mean that the 
listener is conscious of the twelve- 
tone row in a way that he is not 
when hearing music by Peragallo’s 
compatriot Dallapiccola. The work 
has some fine moments, especially in 
the slow movement, in which the com- 
poser spins a melodic line of consid- 
erably beauty. The first movement is 
loud and motor-like but moves for- 
ward with little waste of energy. The 
last movement is particularly grate- 
ful for the solo instrument, and in- 
deed the writing for piano is excel- 
lent throughout. 

The young French composer Pierre 
Boulez was represented by Le Soleil 
des Eaux, two poems by René Char, 
for soprano, tenor, bass, and orchestra. 
The writing is strictly twelve-tone, 
reminiscent of Anton Webern. The 
principle of dividing the notes of a 
melodic line among various instru- 
ments in various registers results in 
jagged lines in which the continuity 
is often lost. In the first song, for 
soprano and orchestra, the vocal line 
is equally jagged. The second, em- 
ploying all three soloists, who alter- 
nately sing and speak, did not make its 
point in this performance. The two 
men, reciting in rhythm against a wild 
orchestral background, sounded like 
dogs barking. The text was com- 
pletely unintelligible throughout. After 
the first shock of this music had worn 
off (after one minute) it became ex- 
tremely boring. 

Representative of the general aver- 
age of the Salzburg concerts, was the 
fourth orchestral concert, comprising 
works by Bravnicar (Jugoslavia), 
Matsudaira (Japan), Carlid (Swe- 
den), Flothuis (Holland), and Ghedini 
(Italy) and conducted by Ettore Gra- 
cis (Rome). By the end of Brav- 
nicar’s Symphonic Antithes:s, with 
which the program began, everyone 
was asleep. The first movement 
(Largo) is dull, plodding, repetitious, 
and thoroughly uninspired; the sec- 
ond (Allegro) is bad Dvorak. The 
symphony consists of two movements 
standing in antithesis to each other— 
hence the title. Matsudaira’s Theme 
and Variations for Piano and Or- 
chestra opens and closes with some 
interesting sounds in imitation of 
Japanese folk music. What happens 
in between is sound and fury. Car- 
lid’s Hymns to Beauty, for chorus 
and orchestra, might have been more 
convincing in a good performance. 
The piece is in three movements, all 
marked by bad choral writing, poor 
orchestration, formlessness, unmoti- 
vated and seemingly unnecessary out- 
bursts, and und’stinguished thematic 
material. Its atmosphere of deadly 
earnestness is more ridiculous than 
sublime. The dissonant harmonic 
style seems forced and gives the im- 
pression that the composer was strain- 
ing hard to be modern. 

Tragedy struck during the concert 
devoted to Austrian composers, an ex- 
tra concert, presented by the Austrian 


. section. The third work of the pro- 


gram, Three Short Pieces for Or- 
chestra by Wilhelm Hiibner, was al- 


most finished when the conductor, 
Herbert Haefner, suddenly stopped 
conducting and a few seconds later 
fell backward from the podium into 
the first row of the audience. He was 
dead a few minutes later. The au- 
dience was struck dumb as the con- 
ductor was carried from the hall; 
people wandered about for a good half 
hour before the fact of the tragedy 
could really sink in. Mr. Haefner 
had literally worked himself to death. 
A week earlier he had conducted a 
special concert devoted to the works 
of Schénberg. The moment that con- 
cert was over he began rehearsing the 
six demanding works on the program 
of contemporary Austrian music. 

The loss of Herbert Haefner is a 
serious one. He was one of the most 
active protagonists of modern music, 
and his knowledge of contemporary 
musical literature was encyclopedic. 
He was a quiet, shy man who seldom 
stniled and who was truly devoted to 
music. At a concert devoted to 
Mozart’s works, conducted by Bern- 
hard Paumgartner, the Ave Verum 
Corpus was sung in his memory. 

The only concert in which both the 
music and the performance were on a 
really professional level was called 
Modern Classics and consisted of 
Stravinsky’s Divertimento, Hinde- 
mith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis on 
Themes of Weber, and Bartok’s Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto and Dance Suite 
(1923). The orchestra of Radio 
Cologne gave a splendid account of 
itself under Ferenc Fricsay, conductor 
of the RIAS orchestra in Berlin. 
The high point of the evening was the 
Bart6k concerto, in which Geza An- 
da, phenomenal Hungarian pianist 
now resident in Switzerland, played 
the solo part. 


Opera Premieres 
Given in Connecticut 


Westport, Conn.— Two chamber 
operas by Arnold Franchetti — The 
Princess and The Maypole — were 
given their first performances in the 
Outdoor Garden Theatre of the White 
Barn Theatre here on July 6. The 
one-act works, which were inspired by 
a recent exhibition of French tapes- 
tries at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, represent two-thirds of a_pro- 
jected trilogy. Both are scored for 
four singers and a small orchestra, 
which, on this occasion, included 
thirteen players. The roles were cre- 
ated by Lena Sinagulia, Jacquelyn 
Moody, Marilyn Kramer, and Phillip 
Tregor under the stage direction of 
Rose Lischner. Moshe Paranov was 
the conductor. 

Mr. Franchetti, an  Italian-born 
composer who teaches at the Hartt 
School of Music, in Hartford, Conn., 
composed the operas to librettos by 
his wife, Marie Franchetti, who wrote 
The Princess, and Elizabeth Randall 
Mills, who was responsible for Tlie 
Maypole. Both stories are set in the 
seventeenth century. 


Ballet by Bucci 
Given First Performance 


Mark Bucci’s ballet with dialogue, 
Summer Afternoon, was given its 
first performance, on July 22, by the 
American Lyric Theatre, which is 
presenting a summer season of dra- 
matic musical works and plays at tlie 
Provincetown Theatre in New York. 
Alicia Rudolph, Buff Shurr, and 
Pernell Roberts appeared in the work, 
directed by Mr. Shurr. 


Obituaries 


JOSEPH NOVAK 


CoytesviLLe, N. J—Joseph Novak, 
77, scenic artist for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for 42 years, died at 
his home here on July 24, after a long 
illness. Born in Hungary, he gradu- 
ated from the Budapest Art School in 
1905. Three years later he came to the 
United States to work for the Man- 
hattan Opera Company. In 1910 he 
joined the Metropolitan as a costume 
designer and the next year became a 
scenic artist there. His first major 
commission was executing the stage 
scenery for Victor Herbert’s Made- 
leine in 1915. He worked on more 
than fifty operas during his stay with 
the company. He was a founder and 
charter member of the United Scenic 
Artists’ Union. He is survived by his 
wife, three daughters, and five sons. 


ARCHER GIBSON 


Lake Manopac, N. Y. — Archer 
Gibson, 76, private organist for John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., Andrew Car- 
negie, Henry Clay Frick, and Charles 
M. Schwab, died here at his country 
home on July 14. Baltimore-born and 
a graduate of Peabody Conservatory, 
he taught at the school and, from 1901 
to 1909, was organist and choirmaster 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church of 
New York. In 1932 he began a series 
of recitals from the Schwab mansion 
on Riverside Drive over the National 
Broadcasting Company network, and 
he broadcast programs from his New 
York studio. He composed several 
hymns and one opera, Yzdra. Mrs. 
Elinor Graham, a daughter, suvives. 


HERBERT HAEFNER 


SALzpurG. — Herbert Haefner, 47, 
conductor, collapsed and died while 
directing a concert for the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic festival here on June 28. He was 
born in Brno, Czechoslovakia, in 1905. 
He studied with Alexander von Zem- 
linsky, numbering Arnold Schonberg 


and his fellow pupils. Specializing in 
contemporary music, he conducted in 
numerous cities, from Brno to Prague 
and Frankfort am Main to Vienna. 


CHARLES SAFFORD 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. — Charles 
Louis Safford, 81, former music di- 
rector of Williams College, died here 
on July 18. A graduate of Williams 
and of Harvard University, he served 
as an organist, choirmaster, and 
teacher, and as music director of vari- 
ous public and private schools. He 
was at Williams from 1923 to 1939. 


ADA CLEMENT 


MILL VALLEY, CALIF. — Ada 
Clement, 74, one of the founders of 
the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music, died at her home here on July 
18. Born in San Francisco in 1878, she 
studied with Joseph Lhévinne, Leo- 
pold Godowsky, and Harold Bauer. 
She was a concert pianist for many 
years and appeared as soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony. With Lil- 
lian Hodghead she organized the Ada 
Clement Piano School in 1917. Six 
years later it became the San Fran- 
cisco Conservatory. 


HERBERT MURRILL 


Lonpon. — Herbert Henry Jolin 
Merrill, 43, English composer and di- 
rector of music for the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, died on July 235. 
London-born, he received his musical 
education at the Royal Academy of 
Music and Oxford University. He 
was organist of various London 
churches, taught music in schools, and 
was professor of composition at the 
Royal Academy. His extensive list of 
compositions includes concertos, bal- 
lets, operas, film scores, incidental mu- 
sic to plays, orchestral works, songs, 
and instrumental solos. Man in Cage, 
a jazz opera, was first performed at 
the Grafton Theatre in London in 
1930. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Glyndebourne 


(Continued from page 7) 

«he great final rondo, she did not pro- 
vide it. : ; 

Juar. Oncina, the Prince Ramiro, 
also comes from Spain. The tenor 
sang elegantly enough, but with such 
a white, open tone that most of the 
time his voice did not fall gratefully 
on the ear. The part of Don Mag- 
nifico requires an Italian droll of the 
first order—a Pinza, a Bettoni, or a 
Tajo. Ian Wallace, who sang the role, 
has appeared at Glyndebourne before, 
and also sang Bartolo in Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia with the Italian com- 
pany that appeared at the Cambridge 
and Stoll theatres three or four years 
ago. He made a good attempt as Don 
Magnifico, but he was obviously not 
at home in the part. In his first big 
aria, in which he describes his dream 
to his two daughters, he did not 
make his points, and in the great 
Secreto duet for Don Magnifico and 
Dandini, the fine Italian artist Sesto 
Bruscantini put him at a disadvantage. 


BASS-BARITONE of the first 

order, Mr. Bruscantini has been 
singing for less than five years, and 
was first heard at Glyndebourne last 
summer as Don Alfonso in Mozart’s 
Cosi Fan Tutte. In La Cenerentola 
he sang like a young Stabile, display- 
ing a fine style, impeccable diction, 
and an infectious good humor. Alda 
Noni and Fernanda Cadoni, as Clo- 
rinda and Thisbe, Don Magnifico’s two 
daughters, gave enchantingly comical 
periormances. Hervey Alan, from 
Sadler’s Wells, was a fine Alidoro. 
Carl Ebert’s stage direction was a 
trifle subdued, and Teutonic rather 
than Latin; but there were none of 
the irritating tricks that characterize 
so many present-day opera produc- 
tions, and as usual Mr. Ebert let the 
composer have the last word. 

A few days before the official 
opening of the festival, a perform- 
ance of Idomeneo was given as a 
memorial to Fritz Busch. Busch left 
Germany soon after the Hitler regime 
came into power, having refused to 
collaborate with the Nazis. Mr. Ebert 
took a similar stand. These two men, 
who had often worked together in 
pre-Hitler Germany, renewed their 
partnership at Glyndebourne in 1934. 
This partnership, which established 
the reputation of Glyndebourne, con- 
tinued until the outbreak of the war, 
and was resumed in 1950. Busch’s 
death last summer was deeply felt 
by all connected with Glyndebourne. 

Idomeneo was the last Mozart pro- 
duction in which Busch and Mr. Ebert 


shared. After the special performance 
there were speeches | by Mr. Ebert ; 
Jani Strasser, chief coach; David 


McCallum, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra; Moran Caplat, general man- 
ager; and John Christie, builder, 
owner, and founder of Glyndebourne. 
It was a most moving ceremony, and 
there were few dry eyes in the audi- 
torium and on the stage when the 
audience stood while a march and 
priests’s chorus from Idomeneo were 
played in tribute. A bronze memorial 
by Frederick Mancini was placed in 
the foyer of the theatre. 

The performance was conducted by 
John Pritchard, a protégé of Busch. 
Still in his early thirties, Mr. Prit- 
chard is looked upon as the white 
hope among British opera conductors. 
After os some Mozart perform- 
ances at Glyndebourne last summer, 
he appeared at the Vienna State 
Opera, and will return there for sev- 
eral months in 1953. He has been en- 
gaged for the first part of the 1952-53 
season at Covent Garden, where he 
will be in charge of a new produc- 
tion of Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Mr. Pritchard is an extremely tal- 
ented musician, sensitive and with 
great deal of the right kind of tem- 
perament. His handling of the diffi- 
cult score of Idomeneo was exem- 
plary. This opera can sound dull and 
Static, but not for a moment did it 
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become so at this performance, for 
the conductor judged all his tempos 
to a nicety. He was helped by the re- 
doubtable Royal Philharmonic, which 
can play Mozart as few other orches- 
tras can. 

In a number of instances the cast 
was the same as last year. Sena 
Jurinac was again a touching, tender 
llia, displaying the fine traditions of 
Mozart singing that come from the 
Vienna State Opera, and showing 
even greater musical perceptiveness 
than before. By this performance she 
proved that she must be reckoned the 
finest Mozart opera singer of the 
present time. Maria Kinasiewicz, who 
had appeared as Turandot with much 
success at Covent Garden earlier this 
year, was a new Elettra. Since she 
took a little time to warm up, her 
first aria was disappointing, but her 
singing was most exciting in the last- 
act vengeance aria, which foreshad- 
ows Donna Anna’s Or sai chi l’onore 
in Don Giovanni. 

Richard Lewis and Leopold Si- 
moneau repeated their fine studies of 
Idomeneo and Idamante, and Mr. Si- 
moneau sang better than last summer. 
The smaller parts were sung by 
John Cameron, as Arbace; Alexander 
Young, as the High Priest of Nep- 
tune; and Hervey Alan, as the Voice 
of Neptune. Mr. Ebert’s production, 
against Mr. Messel’s magnificent sets, 
made the most of the long choral 
passages in which this work abounds. 
The storm and the appearance of the 
sea-monster were exciting pieces of 
theatre. In the past Idomeneo has 
been considered a connoisseur’s opera, 
but at Glyndebourne it shows every 
sign of becoming an established reper- 
toire piece. 


Florence 


(Continued from page 13) 
faele Arie, or—in all justice to Mr. 
Stokowski—a more judicious orches- 
tral accompaniment. The last move- 
ment almost made up for the sins of 
the preceding ones. 

I was unable to cover the rest of 
the festival because of other profes- 
sional engagements. A brief account 
of the remaining events will suffice 
for the record. The New York City 
Ballet gave a large number of highly 
successful performances, with Leon 
Barzin and Hugo Fiorato conducting. 
The Piccolo Teatro di Musica in the 
Teatro Comunale, built expressly for 
chamber opera, was opened with the 
world premiere of a seventeenth-cen- 
tury cantafavola, Aucassin and Nico- 
lette, set to music by Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco for one voice, cham- 
ber orchestra, and marionettes. Su- 
zanne Danco was the soprano soloist, 
and the orchestra was conducted by 
Emidio Tieri. 

The Rossini cycle continued with a 
single performance of La Scala di 
Seta on May 26, under the direction 
of Mr. Tieri, with a cast consisting 
of Valiano Natali, Maria Manni-Jot- 
tini, Liliana Poli, Nicola Monti, Fran- 
co Calabrese, and Mr. Capecchi. The 
last of the Rossini operas in the 
schedule was William Tell, given on 
June 8. The conductor was Mr. Sera- 
fin. Gustaf Griindgens was the stage 
director, and the sets and costumes 
were designed by Herta Bohm. 
Leonide Massine was the choreog- 
rapher. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni sang the 
title role. Others in the cast were 
Renata Tebaldi, as Mathilde; Kurt 
Baum, as Arnoldo; Anne Lapollo, a 
young American, mz aking her debut as 
Jemmy; Miss Corsi, as Edvige; and 
Mr. Petri, Silvio Majonica, Antonio 
Pirino, Enzo Viaro, Marco Stefanoni, 
and Piero di Palma. 

The opera season closed in the 
courtyard of the Pitti Palace with the 
first performance since the seven- 
teenth century of Francesco Cavalli’s 
Didone, in an arrangement by Riccardo 
Nielsen. It was conducted by Carlo 
Maria Giulini. The stage director was 
Mr. Grtindgens and the scene and 
costume designer Robert Pudlich. The 
cast consisted of Clara Petrella (in 


the title role), Margana Radev, Cesy 
Broggini, Alessandro Ziliani, Italo 
Tajo, Giuseppe Campora, Gino Orlan- 
dini, Rina Corsi, Iolanda Gardino, 
Mario Manni- Jottini, Miss Masini, 
Miss Stich-Randall, Umberto Fusi, 
Otello Mattia Bricci, and Mr. Viaro. 
Mr. Massine was the choreographer. 

Other events of the festival were a 
piano recital by Arturo Benedetto- 
Michelangeli, a song recital by Mr. 
Rossi-Lemeni, an orchestra concert 
conducted by Artur Rodzinski, and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, given under 
the direction of Antonino Votto. The 
fifteenth Maggio Musicale as a whole 
was marked by lofty intentions and 
certain fine performances; but the 
standard was not high enough in 
most cases to warrant promoting the 
festival as an international attraction, 
and there was in particular a giddy 
and devil-may-care attitude toward 
scenic production. But the decision to 
present so many of Rossini’s lesser- 
known works was praiseworthy. As in 
previous vears, the festival extended 
over so long a period —nearly two 
months—and the performances were 
so widely spaced that the musical 
tourists with only a few days to spend 
in Florence found that the events did 
not fall conveniently into their sched- 
ules. Yet criticize the festival as you 
will, the fact remains that Florence is 
one of the few cities in Europe, if 
not in the world, where one can hear 
such valuable works in such a set- 
ting and at such a blessed season of 
the year. 

Aix 
(Continued from page 3) 
clear, sonorous, and expressive. 

The décors and costumes by An- 
toni Clavé were unlike the pastels 
usually associated with Mozart, and 
interesting for both their originality 
and their logic. Vivid reds, blacks, and 
various aggressive tints added a bit 
of arsenic to the old lace. 


HERE is little to be said of the 

performance of Don Giovanni at 
Aix this year. The closer one draws 
to perfection, the less discussion is 
necessary. Carla Martinis as Donna 
Anna and Miss Rysanek as Donna 
Elvira (both of the Vienna Opera) 
sang their taxing roles with consum- 
mate artistry; Miss Rvsanek was in a 
position to give a fuller measure of 
her powers than in Le Nozze di 
Figaro. Pierrette Alarie, as Zerlina, 
was pleasant vocally and adroit in ac- 
tion. Mr. Rehfuss interpreted the title 
role with slight stress on the diabolical 
and the tragic. His voice was rich and 
full, yet not lacking in persuasion and 
seduction. Leopold Simoneau, whom 
the Paris Opéra made the mistake of 
losing two years ago, vocalized Don 
Ottavio’s phrases with purity of tone 
and caressing nuances. It was again a 
joy to hear the three artists from La 
Scala—Marcello Cortis, as Leporello; 
Raffaele Arie as Il Commendatore; 
and Eraldo Coda, as Masetto. 

Eliminating the impurities that have 
attached themselves to the score with 
the passage of time, Mr. Rosbaud 
amalgamated the vocalists and the 


Conservatory Orchestra in a_ well- 
balanced ensemble. 
The Nuovo Quartetto Italiano, 


Mozaart, 
a_ beauti- 


playing string quartets by 
Kodaly and Schubert, and 
fully trained choir of adolescents and 
children, Les Petits Chanteurs de 
Provence, directed by Father Bernard 
Geoffroy, gave two concerts in the 
Place St. Jean de Malte, another pic- 
turesque corner of the extraordinary 
town. A recital by Andrés Segovia, 
guitarist, in the grilled courtyard of 
the City Hall, and a concert of Pur- 
cell, Couperin, Vivaldi, and Handel, 
played in the Cathedral by the Con- 
servatory Orchestra, with a vocal en- 
semble under Ernest Bour’s direction, 
added to the already extensive scope 
of the festival program. Of particu- 
lar note was a Vivaldi cantata for solo 
bass, sung by Mr. Arie, and the same 
composer’s Gloria. 
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(Continued from page 8) __ 
more boring than Britten's _ Billy 
Budd. As proof of the necessity of 
total freedom for the artist, the fes- 
tival was unconvincing, since it ad- 
mitted no works that might have sup- 
ported an opposite thesis. 


T will be best, therefore, to limit 

ourselves to a scrutiny of the re- 
sults, tabulated in a month of concerts 
and stage performances, of free artis- 
tic creation as it has been practiced in 
the first half of the century in Europe 
and America. The reality of this 
freedom leapt into view on every 
hand. Every work seemed so fiercely 
autonomous that the listener needed 
great flexibility, culture, and good will 
to move from one to the next. Phis 
state of affairs shed considerable light 
on the difficulty the present-day public 
experiences in keeping pace with con- 
temporary production, and it renders 
the attitude of Communist authorities 
more understandable. For although 
every previous period had its charac- 
teristic style, our century—tor the 
first time in history—has none. ; 

This lack of stylistic homogeneity 
is an obstacle to the general public. 
Those who control Soviet culture 
have sought to compensate for it by 
imposing an arbitrary style upon their 
composers. It is this same lack the 
proponents of the twelve-tone system 
would seek to rectify by creating a 
new language, which in turn would 
create a new style common to all 
composers 

Is this absence of a general style an 
indication of poverty or of richness, 
of the creative zenith or of deca- 
dence? Each observer is entitled to 
his own opinion. I find it impossible 
to speak of decadence in the face of 
so impressive a balance-sheet. Certain 
works may show traces of decadence 
in their artistic conception, but not in 
the musical expression the composer 
gave them. 

This distinction is exemplified in 
Wozzeck, whose performance by the 
Vienna State Opera was universally 
considered one of the peak experi- 
ences of the festival. Wozzeck had 
previously stirred the French public 
in a concert presentation by the Ra- 
diodiffusion, which showed it to be 
one of the most moving masterpieces 
of the lyric theatre. Its richness of 
invention and writing, the dramatic 
power of the score, and the beauty 
of the musical materials and form all 
conspire to make it one of the high 
musical achievements of all time. To- 
ward the end, it rises to true sublim- 
ity. But when the opera is presented 
on the stage—when the attention is 
turned from the music in its pure 
state to the play it illustrates—one is 
struck by its morbidity and_ sinister 
realisn One perceives that it is, in 
the last analysis, a decadent work. 

Some artists of our time tend to 
concern themselves with muddy values, 
a somewhat gamy eroticism, and a 
predilection for the basest aspects of 
human nature. This is perhaps less a 
characteristic of the twentieth cen- 
tury than a remnant, a slow decom- 
position, of aesthetic and moral prin- 
ciples that, in their pristine state, gave 
the nineteenth century its character. 
It is natural that this decadence of 
romantic values has been prolonged 
in the country which, by its own na- 
ture, adhered most strictly to this 
great movement in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There is no point in detailing 
the symptoms of morbidity in German 
art and particularly in the movement 
in German art called expressionism. 

It is difficult to isolate these symp- 
toms in music. But who would deny 
that Wagner’s Tristan und Jsolde con- 
tains foreshadowings of them? In 
the line of descent, these tendencies 
become progressively clearer in the 
works of Schénberg and are further 
amplified in those of Berg. The initi- 
ation and evolution of this tendency 
coincided with the rapid disintegration 
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of tonal feeling begun by Wagner and 
continued and systematized by Schon- 
berg. ; 

At this point I should like to avoid 
a possible misunderstanding. I do not 
say that atonal music is in its essence 
a morbid kind of music. Such an as- 
sertion would not make sense. No 
system of musical composition, which 
falls within the category of technique, 
can possess in its own right any char- 
acteristic that falls within the moral 
category. But this new language— 
though the disorganization it provoked 
in the tonal system, which had here- 
tofore kept firm order in the domain 
of sound—was a tool marvellously 
adapted to the musical expression of 
the deleterious poetic upon which a 
whole period of German art nourished 
itself. 

In other hands, atonal music—par- 
ticularly the twelve-tone music we call 
dodecaphonism in France—can serve 
a totally different expressive aim. The 
festival gave proof of this fact with 
Dallapiccola’s Songs of a Prisoner, an 
impressive and dramatic work of 
powerful structure, somber in color 
yet completely sane and frank in its 
appeal. Here, Latin clarity and the 
purifying sun of the South have 
worked upon the atonal style. 

Another example of serial compo- 
sition that is absolutely pure in con- 
ception and statement, performed dur- 
ing the festival, is Pierre Boulez’ 
Structures. In this work, abstract 
speculation plays too large a role to 
leave room for the expression of sen- 
timent of any sort. Only a happy 
few were able to find pleasure in 
3oulez’ extremely esoteric art and to 
open themselves to the “structuration 
of space” which is the object of his 
labors. 


T a distant pole from such con- 

ceptions as these, the festival re- 
called the limpid, serene beauty and 
miraculous economy of means of 
Satie’s Socrate and the crafty sim- 
plicity of Virgil Thomson’s Four 
Saints in Three Acts. Between these 
extremes, an overwhelming demon- 
stration of style and lofty spirituality 
was given by the works of Stravinsky 
that provided several. of the most 
brilliant evenings of the festival. 

From the rare quality of many 
works this ever-surprising twentieth 
century has produced, in apparent 
anarchy and with divergent aesthetics 
and contradictory means, it is fair to 
conclude that this very anarchy—more 
apparent than real—is a sign of rich- 
ness and health rather than of deca- 
dence. We can only hope that the 
second half of the century will main- 
tain the level of the first half. 

In the past few years an earlier 
epoch, whose values we had scarcely 
suspected, has begun to be known— 
the magnificent French music of the 
seventeenth century, as represented in 
the works of such geniuses as Lully, 
Destouches, Campra, Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier, and Lalande. The Ra- 
diodiffusion Francaise recently re- 
vealed in the score of Destouches’ 
Les Eléments one of the most sublime 
lyric dramas ever written. It is in- 
credible that this masterpiece does not 
figure on the programs of the world 
in terms comparable to those granted 
Monteverdi's Orfeo. Up to now Les 
Eléments has not been revived on any 
operatic stage, even in France. Per- 
haps its day will come if the Opéra 
continues the efforts that have just 
led, under the supervision of its new 
director, Maurice Lehmann, to the 
revival of Rameau’s opera-ballet Les 
Indes Galantes. 

This revival was accomplished with 
unimaginable sumptuousness. It is 
probably impossible to see anywhere 
else in the world a spectacle involving 
such tremendous means, a cast of 
such brilliance, and décors—for the 
most part, at least—of such high qual- 
ity. Employing all the artifices of 
stage machinery and the devices of an 
extravaganza directed toward all the 
senses (in the tableau of the flowers, 
the vast auditorium of the Opéra was 


filled with a powerful scent ot roses), 
Mr. Lehmann conceived the produc- 
tion within the proper traditions of 
its genre, the court ballet of the eight- 
eenth century. If the works of Ra- 
meau are to be brought to life for the 
present generation, there can be no 
doubt that this is the right way to 
present them. 

The enormous success of the spec- 
tacle will no doubt attract crowds to 
Les Indes Galantes for some time to 
come. But despite the orthodoxy with 
which its style of presentation has 
been translated into modern terms, it 
is possible to view on a different plane 
the problem Mr. Lehmann has re- 
solved by his ostentatious production. 
If we transport ourselves in imagina- 
tion into the eighteenth century and 
think of the small rooms in which 
the opera-ballets were presented, the 
candles that provided the sole lighting, 
and the complicated machinery, barely 
maneuverable by hand, we may well 
conclude that the present-day audi- 
ence would be less astonished by an 
eighteenth-century spectacle than 
were the audiences of the day. Be- 
side the realization achieved by Mr. 
Lehmann, a production of the period 
might look like a revue in a small 
provincial casino. 

The scale of the musical means em- 
ployed by Rameau possess a problem. 
In spite of reinforced orchestration 
and the awarding to other instruments 
of recitatives intended for the harpsi- 
chord, a disproportion remained be- 
tween the spectacle (the size of the 
hall, the vast area of the Opéra stage, 
and the several hundred singers and 
dancers) and the rather thin sound 
produced by the violins and oboes of 
Rameau’s instrumentation. In the 
end, the music was a bit lost in the 
immensity of the theatre and the sen- 
sational succession of visual events. 
The descent of the gods from the 
clouds, a tempest, the shipwreck of a 
large vessel, a volcanic eruption, and 
an earthquake moved the orchestra 
to no more than the multiplication of 
sixteenth notes into thirty-seconds and 
a few timid interventions of kettle- 
drums and trumpets. This music re- 
quired a sharp readjustment for the 
twentieth-century audience, accus- 
tomed to hearing the din of the 
Wagnerian orchestra while two sing- 
ers stand in the middle of an other- 
wise deserted scene and in total im- 
mobility exchange remarks interrupted 
by long silences. 

My observations are intended in no 
way to detract from the success and 
the merit of Mr. Lehmann’s under- 
taking. He displayed great wisdom 
in wishing to mark his entry into the 
Opéra management by reviving a 
great work by Rameau, and he was 
well advised in choosing Les Indes 
Galantes for the purpose. Would it 
be possible to enlarge the orchestral 
sonority further in order to make it 
match the scale of the spectacle? | 
doubt it. 

; In any event, it was a joy to see 
Rameau return to the repertoire of 
France’s leading lyric theatre, for he 
is one ol the greatest composers 
France has produced. He lacks the 
profound humanity of Destouches or 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier; his music 
Is more decorative than inherently 
dramatic, and it has more pomp than 
expression. But his reputation en- 
titled him to first consideration, and 
it is to be hoped that the success of 
this revival will bring others in its 
wake. 


William Primrose 
Married in New York 


, Alice Virginia French and William 
Primrose were married in New York 
on July 15. They are now in Great 
Britain, where the violist will intro- 
duce Peter Racine Fricker’s Concerto 
for Viola and Orchestra with the 
Hallé Orchestra at the Edinburgh 
Festival. He will also appear in a 
series of chamber-music concerts as a 
member of the newly-formed Festival 
Piano Quartet, with Clifford Curzon, 
Joseph Szigeti, and Pierre Fournier. 


Strauss Operetta 
Opens New Stadium 


Johann Strauss’s A Night in 
Venice, presented by Michael Todd in 
the form of a romantic extravaganza 
with a huge cast of singers, dancers, 
swimmers, and gondoliers, provided a 
gala opening for the new Marine Sta- 
dium at Jones Beach, L. I, on June 
26. Governor Thomas E. Dewey spoke 
at the dedication of the stadium, 
which preceded the opening perform- 
ance of the operetta. The outdoor 
theatre seats 8,206 persons, is provided 
with elaborate lighting and sound 
equipment, and has a stage 104 feet 
wide with a 76-foot revolving center. 

The visual aspects of the produc- 
tion were the most successful. Raoul 
Péne du Bois had designed superb 
scenery that masked the concrete 
structure of the water-surrounded 
stage and evoked the exotic splendor 
of Venetian architecture, including a 
glimpse of the domes of St. Mark’s. 
The revolving stage enabled him to 
include a dazzling ballroom and a 
banqueting hall, as well as a vast pu)- 
lic square. His costumes were equaliy 
sumptuous. Some of the leading char- 
acters arrived at and departed from 
the square in real gondolas, and sang 
serenades on the water, aided by port- 
able microphones. During one of tlie 
ballet scenes fireworks filled the sky. 
A sunken island peopled by mermaics 
suddenly appeared between the staxe 
and the shore, although on opening 
night it did not function smoothly, 
and Mr. Todd cut the scene short. 

James Nygren’s choreography, cre- 
ated with a sense of the great distance 
of the dancers from the audience, put 
its emphasis upon large patterns and 
clearly evolving changes of rhythm 
and design. It was both tasteful and 
effective, and the dancers performed 
it very well. Gloria Gilbert’s solo 
episode, including her familiar endless 
turns, was more impressive as an athi- 
letic stunt than as a contribution to 
the ballet as a whole. 

Of the singers, the most satisfying 
were Thomas Hayward, as Mario; 
Nola Fairbanks, as Ciboletta; Arthur 
Newman, as Senator Lorenzo; Laurel 
Hurley, as Nina; and Norwood 
Smith, as Caramello. Neither the sing- 
ing nor the acting of the vocalists 
was entirely effective, owing partially 
to the remoteness of the stage from 
the audience and to microphone prob- 
lems. The cast included, besides those 
already mentioned, Jimmy Casanova, 
in the comic role of Pappacoda; 
David Kurlan, as Senator Baryoldi; 
Kenneth Schon, as Senator Del Aqua; 
Michael Roberts, as Centurio; Larry 
Laurence, as Francesco; Jack Russell, 
as the Duke; Guen Oberon, as Bar- 
bara; Rose Perfect, as Agrippina; 
Betty Stone, as Serafina; and Rosita 
Royce, as the Dove Fancier. 

Ruth and Thomas Martin’s English 
version of the book was clumsy and 
unfunny in several places, notably in 
the first act, but it was singable. Jack 
Donohue had directed the extrava- 
ganza_ with his customary © skill. 
Thomas Martin conducted his adapta- 
tion of the score efficiently, consider- 
ing the elaborate ctie-system and the 
wide distances involved, if without 
much Viennese Schwung or charm. 
As a whole, A Night in Venice makes 
a grand show, although it was more 
of a feast for the eye than for the 
ear on opening night. 

—Ropert SABIN 


Tams-W itmark 
Takes Over Rental Libraries 


Tams-Witmark Music Library, Inc., 
is now acting as agent for all the 
major works in the rental libraries of 
Harms, Inc., M. Witmark and Sons, 
New World Music Corp., and Remick 
Music Corp. All of these firms are 
associated in the Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation. Works by Rob- 
ert Russell Bennett, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Eric DeLamarter, and Howard 
Hanson are among those affected in 
the transfer. 
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MERICA 


Danae 


(Continued from page 6) 
teenth century. Grétry’s Le Jugement 
de Midas was given in Paris in 1778. 
Other Midas operas were by Dedieu 
(1793), Stefania (1830), Jonas 
(1865),  Berbier (1866), Rogel 
(1870), and Barth (1873). 

In a letter to Strauss written on 
April 23, 1920, von Hofmannstahl 
proposed_ the following sketch of a 
musical Danae play: “Danae follows 
exactly the line of Rosenkavalier, the 
Ariadne prologue, the Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme. It requires light-handed, 
witty music, as you and only you in 
these present years can compose. The 
subject: an early mythical classic 
period, boldly treated, in the sense of 
Lucian, a ‘Milanese fairytale.’ The 
more French you put into it, the bet- 
ter; at the core it will remain essen- 
tially German, deep and heavy—as 
with me it is the lyric element under 
which the symbolic and metaphysical 
trends remain hidden. For the cos- 
tumes imagine a Wiener Werkstatten- 
Antique (not as heavy as Roller’s), 
even better a Poiret-Antique.” For 
inspiriation von Hofmannsthal drew 
upon Claudel’s Farces Lyriques and 
Govzi’s plays. The plot contained the 
pos-ibilities of a “more serious” 
dramatization. 


T IE — was laid aside at that 
ime. A complete scenario by von 
Ho!mannstahl for Danae, or the 
Marriage by Reason, was published 
thirteen years later in the Swiss- 
German magazine Corona. In 1936, 
when Mr. Schuh called the composer's 
attention to the long-forgotten sub- 
ject, Strauss showed remarkable in- 
terest in it. Von Hofmannstahl’s bola 
treatment of the story demonstrates 
the influence of Moliére, in its semi- 
comic tone. The unnamed father of 
the beautiful Danae urgently needs 


money. A picture of the girl is sent 
to Midas. Deeply impressed, Midas 
arrives with a large retinue. Dis- 





guised as his own tailor, Midas ap- 
pr aches Danae, telling her he is the 
kin e's confidant. When he clothes her 
in a golden dress, her love is aroused. 
Alone on the stage, Midas tells Jupi- 
ter that he intends to keep all his 
gold, since now the world has mean- 
ing. In the second act, Danae dis- 
covers that the tailor is actually 
Midas. By transforming the tent into 
a golden palace Midas removes all 
doubt of his identity, but he is afraid 
that Danae loves only his gold. The 
third act is unfinished. The couple 
are in great poverty. Danae has stayed 
with Midas, who has been trans- 
formed by Jupiter into the poor don- 
key-driver he was originz lly. Happy 
in their lot, they thank the gods for 
~— love. 

Gregor enlarged this plot into a 
powerful story. He brought Jupiter 
on stage and made him a leading char- 
acter, the godly opposite of the simple 
Midas, At the outset of Gregor’s li- 
bretto, King Pollux, ruler of the 
small-island of Eos, is in great fin- 
ancial difficulties. He is told that the 
only way to avoid bankruptcy is to 
find a rich husband for Danae, his 
proud and beautiful daughter. Mean- 
while Danae, in her chamber, remem- 
bers the golden shower : 


What the rain of the sky 
Gives to the Earth— 

That’ was the Gold for me— 
Which I had loved. 

1 was alone 

In all the flaming 
We only—we 
Loved each other, 
I—and the Gold! 


rain. 


Pollux’ creditors send 
who appears with his gold-bearer, 
Chrysopher, and to impress Danae 
changes everything they touch into 
gold. Their ship waits in the port, 
but when Danae is ready to leave, 
Jupiter appears. The god’s appear- 
ance causes Danae to faint; over- 


for Midas, 


August, 1952 


memory of the 
she is carried off 


powered by the 
“golden love-night,” 
unconscious. 


N the second act four beautiful 

queens—Semele, Europa, Leda, and 
Alkmene—all of whom have been 
mistresses of Jupiter, prepare a wed- 
ding bed in Danae’s room. Midas re- 
minds Jupiter, who had followed the 
couple, of their pact, but the enraged 
god warns Midas not to kiss Danae, 
lest she turn into gold. Midas sends 
Jupiter away, telling him that there 
are spheres where even a god cannot 
gain a foothold. Midas then trans- 
forms the room into a marvellous 
golden palace. But Midas’ first kiss 
turns Danae to gold. In desperation, 
Midas persuades Jupiter to agree that 
Danae may choose whom she wishes 
to marry. She chooses Midas. In 
Wotan-like temper, Jupiter shouts: 


Fate of the Gods— 

That was offered to you! 
Fate of the Humans— 
That was chosen by you! 
Away from you 

The God must be... 


In the last act, Midas has now lost 
his magic power. When Danae asks 
her lover who he really is, he re- 
plies that he was a poor donkey- 
driver in Syria until an old man ap- 
proached him (again the Wotan 
analogy) and, changing bodies with 
him, gave him the golden touch. But 
now, “instead of the might of gold, 
Midas has better values: the love 
of Danae Jupiter, returning to 
Olympus, finds the gods and god- 
desses laughing at his amorous ad- 
venture on earth. When King Pol- 
lux’ creditors again clamor for 
money, the sly Mercury makes the 
heavens open and rain gold. 

Jupiter knows that Danae is living 
in poverty. Would gold change her 
mind now? he wonders. Disguised as 
the old man who once appeared be- 
fore Midas, he enters Danae’s tent. 
But she remains steadfast. Over- 
whelmed by the strength and purity 
of human love, Jupiter tells Danae 
of his experience with Maia, whom 
he made the goddess of all flowers, 
only to lose her forever in their radi- 
ant profusion. “Every year, in re- 
membrance of Maja, the happy world 
blossoms anew ” Danae, under- 
standing the analogy of the god's 
story, hands him her last golden 
brooch. In resignation, Jupiter leaves 
her, saying: “But may you know, 
Danae, more than this gold binds 
the god to your love. The god’s eves 
shine on you tenderly: his blessing 
and his gratitude shine on you for- 
ever.” Danae hears Midas coming 
home from work, and runs toward 
him as the curtain falls. 

The victory of love over money, of 
humanity over the gods, of humility 
over pride, are mirrored in this story. 
Subtle irony pervades the work. The 
golden rain symbolizes the materialis- 
tic era, which tries to “bind with 
money” instead of human dignity. 
Midas and Danae become simple hu- 
man figures, not mere tools in Jupi- 
ter’s hands, and are able to upset the 
god’s plans and to force his final with- 
drawal. Jupiter’s greatness has a 
Marschallin-like quality of resigna- 
tion, as his good taste brings the plot 
to a happy ending. This “cheerful 
myth,” as Strauss called the opera, 
might be called a Greek rococo play. 
Mythology recedes into a dim back- 
ground as human love and the ac- 
knowledgment of human fate are vic- 
torious in the comedy of transforma- 
tions and masquerades. 

In Die Liebe der Danae, Strauss 
turns for the last time to the classic 
scene; but the remark of the French 
sculptor Maillol, “Je ne travaille 
jamais, je m’amuse,” might be bor- 
rowed to characterize his musical 
treatment. The score is a colorful 
rainbow of motives and arias, in which 
a Mozartean touch is combined with 
the inimitable Straussian texture. The 
score is real and dreamlike at the 


same time. It may be a popular suc- 
cess, or it may be appreciated only 
by musical gourmets; this will be- 
come clear when the work is staged 
by the artists who prepared the 1944 
performance that was never given 
publicly. 


Aldeburgh 


(Continued from page 7) 

Berkeley’s Variations on a Hymn 
of Orlando Gibbons, written at Brit- 
ten’s instigation, was performed in 
the Aldeburgh Parish Church. Berk- 
eley had seen a cantata in variation 
form by Buxtehude, which made a 
considerable impression on him. He 
selected a very beautiful cantata by 
Orlando Gibbons, a beg My Life, 
My Love, to Thee, Thee, I Call, 
for similar condense, al constructed 
a series of six variations on it. He 
used the five verses of the hymn for 
the sung sections and added varia- 
tion for strings alone 

The work opens with a statement 
of the theme played without accom- 
paniment by a solo violin, leading 
into an introductory passage for 
strings and organ. Then follow the 
first two variations for choir, strings 
and organ. These are based on the 
first six notes of the tune; in the 
first, the choir has the tune in the 
form of a canon between the so- 
pranos and tenors, in the second the 
tune is in the cellos and double bass 
while the choir has a superimposed 
melody. The third variation is a tenor 
solo, with the original melody (still 
only the first six notes) in the ac- 
companiment. This is followed bv an 
interlude for the organ, which leads 
into the fourth variation, which is 
a rhythmic variant of the next sec- 
tion of the tune, scored for 
strings and organ. The fifth variation, 
for strings alone, is based on six 
notes taken from the next section of 
the tune. In the sixth and last varia- 
tion, a new melody derived from a 
later portion of the tune is elaborated 
by the orchestra, while a kind of 
descant is given to the choir. Towards 
the end, the solo tenor sings the 
whole theme in slightly altered form 
The work was written in November 
and December of 1951. Its effect is 
deeply moving. Despite all its tech 
nical subtlety, it is a work that comes 
from the heart and reaches the heart 

The last concert, in lighter mood, 
afforded an opportunity to compare 
works by two _ eighteen-vear-old 
graduates, Poulenc and Britten. Writ- 
ten in 1917, Poulenc’s Rapsodie Négre 
is mainly what the French call a 
canulard—the equivalent of a “gag.” 
It is the clever work of an extro 
verted, unsophisticated boy, enjoying 
life and ignoring the war. Britten's 
Sinfonietta, on the other hand, is the 
work not of a boy but of a man, 
amazingly mature and clever on the 
technical side, but at the same time 
already deeply immersed in _ the 
search for an answer to the manifold 
mysteries of life. 


Kleiber To Head 
Opera in East Germany 


Bertin.—Erich Kleiber has  ac- 
cepted the position of musical director 
of the East German State Opera, in 
East Berlin, for 1953, according to an 
announcement made recently by Hel- 
mut Holtzhauer, chief of the East 
German Government Arts Bureau. 
The conductor will also live in Com- 
munist-controlled territory. 

Although Mr. Kleiber was not a 
victim of Nazi persecution, he left 
Germany voluntarily in 1935. From 
1923 until that date he was director 
of the Berlin State Opera. He has 
conducted operas frequently at Covent 
Garden, and he recently conducted the 
London Philharmonic. 

A Reuter dispatch quoted the con- 
ductor as saying he would not allow 
his career “to be steered politically.” 
He added, “I keep faith with the State 
Opera.” 
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119 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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CORIGLIANO, Violinist 


“Gifted artist . . . warmly 
acclaimed.” 
—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 


JANOS SCHOLZ, — ceniist 


“We have only one desire: to hear 
him again.” 








—L’ Avenir D’Italia 





MIKLOS SCHWALB, Pianisi 


“Triumphant master of the key- 
board.” 
—C. Durgin, Boston Globe 





HILDE SOMER, = Pianist 


“One of the best pianists of the 
young generation.”—N. Y. Times 
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Cincinnati 


(Continued from page 12) 

Brian Sullivan sang with remark- 
able style as Rodolfo in La Bohéme 
on July 23. His partners in the Bo- 
hemian foursome were Mr. Chapliski 
as Marcello, Mr. Lazzari as Colline, 
and Mr. Engelman as Schaunard. 
Their camaraderie never failed to take 
on novelty. Miss Evangelista’s Mimi 
was excellent and convincing. Joan 
Francis was Musetta, and Mr. Trevi- 
san offered captivating characteriza- 
tions of Benoit and Alcindoro. Mr. 
3reisach conducted amiably. 

Newsworthy in the last week were 
The Barber of Seville performances 
and three changes in the cast of 
Rigoletto. The Rossini opera intro- 
duced the eighteen-year-old Jeanette 
Jianca as Rosina. Her voice was 
clear and birdlike and used with ef- 
fortless facility and musicianly in- 
stinct. Salvatore Baccaloni and Mr. 
Lazzari were the Bartolo and Basilio, 
a perfect team, who amused the audi- 
ence immensely. With Bruno Landi 
as Almaviva and Robert Merrill as 
a lusty Figaro, the performance 
reached heights of hilarity — that 
brought forth guffaws. Mr. Barbini 
conducted deftly, with special regard 
for the music’s sparkle. 

Mr. Merrill made his first appear- 
ance anywhere in the role of Rigoletto 
on July 30. His voice sounded rich 
and exciting in the part. His co- 
ordination of vocal expression and 
moving acting disarmed this listener, 
even though his interpretation still 
needed further polish. Eva Likova 
was a pleasure to see and hear, for 
her Gilda seemec human and sincere, 
and she sang with rare artistry. With 
Miss Ibarrondo as Maddalena and 
Mr. Petrak as the Duke, the last-act 
quartet left little to be desired in 
vocal opulence. Mr. Breisach con- 
ducted with fine orchestral support 
for the excellent singing. 

Lucia di Lammermoor and Madama 
Butterfly, with the same casts as 
earlier this summer, were repeated 
on July 29 and 31. Miss Evangelista, 
as Violetta, Mr. Petrak as Alfredo; 
and Mr. Valdengo, as the elder Ger- 
mont, marked cast changes for the 
repetition of La Traviata on Aug. 1. 


Schubert 


(Continued from page 12) 

of June 15, Mr. Hambro repeated the 
impromptus and added two moments 
musicaux. Miss Faull, assisted by 
Robert G. Marcellus, clarinetist, and 
Miss Friant, sang Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen, which Schubert wrote in the 
month preceding his death. She re- 
peated it in the afternoon, and it 
proved to be one of the special de- 
lights of the festival. 

The soprano’s recital, with Miss 
Friant at the piano, provided some of 
the usual and a few of the unusual 
lieder, and demonstrated her complete 
fitness for this major spot in a Schu- 
bert festival. She established a point 
of contact with the chamber concerts 
by singing Die Forelle, but did not 
feel obliged to sing Der Tod und das 
Madchen, which is the rightful prop- 
erty of contraltos. 

The weather, so important a factor 
in summer festivals, was not on its 
best behavior. The protracted heat 
wave had already begun, and _ the 
string players had their troubles. One 
felt particularly sorry for the Juil- 
liard Quartet at the Saturday after- 
noon concert, and the wonder was that 
in the hot, moist atmosphere they 
were able to do themselves and the 
music such justice. That evening a 
downpour of rain came just as the 
ballet began its evolutions on the ter- 
race of the Country Club. The dan- 
cers slipped and fell, and the per- 
formance had to be continued indoors. 

The festival was ushered in by a 
brief and felicitous address by Rob- 
ert E. Simon, Jr., president of Car- 
negie Hall. As in the case of the Mo- 
zart Festival, the Austrian govern- 
ment furnished an interesting exhibit 


of mementos and photographs. The 
Austrian ambassador to the United 
States, Baron Lowenthal-Chlumseky, 
and his wife and daughter honored 
the festival with their presence. 


Metropolitan Signs 
Contract with AGMA 


Last month the Metropolitan Opera 
Association and the Associated Guild 
of Musical Artists signed a contract 
that will be in effect through the 
1953-54 season. The guild represents 
all singers (both principals and 
chorus members), dancers, and stage 
directors associated with the opera 
company. The new pact provides for 
an increase from $100 to $150 for 
principal singers hired on a perform- 
ance basis and one from $150 to $175 
for those hired on a weekly basis. Ap- 
prentice singers on weekly salaries are 
to start at $135, after which they will 
be raised to $150 the second year and 
to $175 the third. This scale replaces 
the old one that started at $120 and 
moved through $135 to $150. 

Minimum weekly salaries for stage 
directors and choreographers were 
raised from $150 to $200, and those 
for assistant stage directors from $130 
to $150. Solo dancers on a weekly 
basis will get a minimum of $125 
rather than the former $100. 

new concession won by AGMA 
requires the opera company to fur- 
nish costumes and wigs for perform- 
ers getting less than $250 a week or 
per performance. The same provision 
will apply to all singers of secondary 
roles. The guild was also able to re- 
tain the stipulation calling for a ratio 
of approximately three American 
artists to each foreign one on the 
Metropolitan roster. Rudolf Bing, 
general manager of the company, had 
wanted to be freed from this regula- 
tion. The guild requires only Ameri- 
can residence and a reasonable number 
of appearances here for an artist to 
fall within the native category. Citi- 
zenship is not required. 

A new clause in the contract speci- 
fies that artists used in the annua 
spring tours must be guaranteed at 
least three weeks of consecutive em- 
ployment. 


Pittsburgh Plans 
Contemporary Festival 


PittspurGH.—The first Pittsburgh 
International Contemporary Music 
Festival will be held here in Car- 
negie Music Hall of Carnegie Insti- 
tute from Nov. 24 to 30. It has been 
planned to complement the Interna- 
tional Art Exhibit, which is also held 
at Carnegie Institute. Four of the 
projected ten programs are to be 
played by the Pittsburgh Symphony 
under the direction of William Stein- 
berg, its new conductor; one program 
will be devoted to music for keyboard 
instruments; and the remaining will 
be given over to choral and chamber 
music. 

The counsel of an_ international 
jury of 62 composers, conductors, 
critics, and musicologists from 23 
countries was utilized in drawing up 
a list of fifty composers “whose works 
have been publicly recognized as the 
most significant music from their re- 
spective countries during the second 
quarter of the twentieth century.” 
From this list a program committee 
including Mr. Steinberg, William 
Schuman, Howard Hanson, and Nic- 
olas Slonimsky is making up the pro- 
grams. 

A Congress of Critics made up of 
music and art critics and writers and 
teachers in the field of aesthetics will 
hold public discussions of controver- 
sial issues. 

Carnegie Institute and the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women are ad- 
ministering the grant from the.A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust that is financing the festival. 
The executive director of the festival 
is Roy Harris. 


Gould Symphony 
Introduced in New York 


Morton Gould’s Symphony for 
Band was given its first New York 
performance by the Goldman Band in 
a concert at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
on July 24. This work, written 
especially for the West Point Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration, was played for 
the first time at the military academy 
last April. It was conducted there, as 
well as here in New York, by the 
composer. 

While Mr. Gould’s contribution of 
a symphony to the band repertoire will 
probably be welcomed warmly by 
bandsmen, it is hardly likely to win 
many admirers in other musical 
circles. The ideas of its two move- 
ments — Epitaphs and Marches — are 
not intrinsically interesting, and such 
development as they are given does 
not add much interest. The instru- 
mental writing is surpris'ngly, and 
disappointingly, conventional, since tie 
composer is ordinarily a highly colcr- 
ful and individual orchestrator. Here, 
however, he has held himself pretty 
closely to the tried-and-true formulas 
of band scoring. 

The program also included, in adci 
tion to a list of more or less familiar 
items from the band repertoire, thie 
first New York performance of Gcr- 
don Jacob’s Music for a Festival. 


iH. 


Toscanini and Pelletier 
Conduct Summer Concerts 


Arturo Toscanini conducted _ thie 
first ot two scheduled concerts with 
the NBC Summer Symphony on July 
26, in a program built around Waz 
ner’s Siegfried Idyll and Sibelius’ 5 
Finlandia. On Aug. 2, he led the or- 
chestra in a group of short works by 
Hérold, Weber, Catalani, Bizet, and 
Humperdinck. Both concerts were 
played in Carnegie Hall. 

On July 5, 12, and 19, Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted the Summer Sym- 
phony in concerts broadcast from the 
Belasco Theatre. Among the works 
in his programs were Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D minor; Mozart’s’ Sym- 
phony No. 34, in C major; Debussy’s 
Petite Suite, and Enesco’s Roumanian 
Rhapsody No. 1. 


Punch Opera Gives 
Second Double Billi 


As its second bill of the summer, 
beginning on July 23, Punch Opera 
offered, in its basement auditorium at 
the Metropolitan- Duane Methodist 
Church ‘n Greenwich Village, a double 
bill of Offenbach’s The Smuggler, in 
its first New York production, and 
Douglas Moore’s The Devil and 
Daniel Webster. Rex Wilder con- 
tinued as musical director. Among 
those in the two casts were June Gal- 
laher, Ruth Daigon, William Utley, 
John Ingram, Richard Roussin, and 
John Kling. 


Batista Gives Subsidy 
To Havana Philharmonic 





3atista, presi- 
dent of Cuba, has granted the Havana 
Philharmonic a subsidy of $150,000 for 
the 1952-53 season. The money will 
be used to pay the salaries of orchestra 
members; last season they played 
without pay in order to keep the en- 
semble in existence. Income from 
concert ticket sales will be used to 
pay the conductor, Frieder Weiss- 
mann, guest artists, and other e 
penses. 


Roberta Peters 
Divorces Robert Merrill 


JuAREz, Mex.—Roberta Peters was 
granted a divorce from Robert Me: 
rill on June 26. Miss Peters chargt 
incompatibility. The two singers of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
were married in New York on Marc! 
30 this year. 
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RECORDS 


Divers Works Recovered 
from Two Generations Ago 


No music seems more thoroughly 
dated nowadays than the lesser works 
of the early twentieth century. To 
make sure that we are not overlook- 
ing any hidden treasures, Urania has 
been busying itself with the release 
of several all but unknown pieces 
from this period. Max Reger and 
Hans Pfitzner, both leading lights of 
German music for a time, are heavily 
represented—Reger by the Serenade 
for Orchestra, Op. 95, which takes 
both sides of an LP record, and the 
Ballet Suite, Op. 130, which is paired 
with Pfitzner’s Overtures to Das 
Kithchen von Heilbronn and Das 
Christelflein. Another record is de- 
yoted to Pfitzner’s Kleine Symphonie, 
Op. 44, and Symphony in C major, 
Op. 46. A fourth disc contains Bu- 
soni’s forgotten Violin Concerto in D 
maior and Wolf-Ferrari’s Serenade 





for String Orchestra. Various or- 
chestras of Berlin, Dresden, and 
Vienna are conducted by Matthieu 
Lange, Hermann Abendroth, Karl 
Bochm, Eugen Jochum, Ernst 
Schrader, Arthur Rother, and (in 
the Overture to Das Kathchen von 
Heilbronn) Pfitzner himself. The 


soluist in the Busoni concerto is Sieg- 
friel Borries. From the people in- 
volved, and in some cases from the 
recorded sound, it is possible to infer 
that not all the records are of recent 
mal ufacture. 

pace does not permit detailed dis- 
cussion of a group of works that un- 
fortunately do not sound much more 
interesting than most of us would 
have thought they would. There are 
many moments of melodic charm and 
many more still of diligent work- 
matship in the Reger pieces, and a 
constant oratory —now noisy, now 
brooding—in those of Pfitzner. The 
Busoni concerto might be by any of 
the spread-eagle post-romanticists of 


the time (finished in 1899, it just 
misses being a __twentieth-century 
piece) and is decidedly Jangweilig. 


The Wolf-Ferrari Serenade is pretty, 
light as a feather, and hardly worth 
remembering. It will take more than 
this array of evidence to reinstate the 
composers Urania has undertaken to 
sponsor. 


eS. 
Weingartner Recordings 
Of Beethoven and Brahms 
Great historical and artistic signifi- 


attaches to the re-release by 
Columbia of all nine of the Beethoven 
symphonies and all four of the 
srahms symphonies conducted by 
Felix Weingartner. The celebrated 
conductor made these recordings over 
a fifteen-year period; the first, Bee- 
thoven’s Sixth Symphony, was made 
in 1926 and released in this country 
the following year, and the last, 
Brahms’s Second Symphony, was re- 
leased in 1942. Columbia is justifiably 
proud of the success with which the 
/S-rpm pressings have been trans- 
ferred to 33-rpm_ long- playing discs. 
There is actually far less surface and 
background noise than in the origi- 
nal, for the purely musical elements 
of the 


cance 


master records have been fil- 
tered by processes that were not 
known when the earlier recordings 
were made. While the technical re- 
sources of the period were not, of 
course, the equal of those at the com- 


mand of record manufacturers today, 


the acoustical results of the re- 
pressings are «astonishingly satistac- 
tory. In the samples sent to this 
department — Beethoven’s Third, 


Eichth, 


> 


and Ninth Symphonies, and 
rahms’s Second—the orchestral tex- 
ture is never unclear, and the beauties 
of the orchestral playing are always 
apparent. 

Che historic position of Weingart- 
wr in the early twentieth century was 


August, 1952 


somewhat analogous to that of Arturo 
Toscanini a quarter-century later. 
Each generation needs to be reminded, 
it seems, that the primary task of a 
conductor is not to gild the musical 
lily or to exploit the special extrava- 
gances of his own personality, but to 
seek out the intrinsic value of the 
musical works he interprets. In his 
day Weingartner provided a much- 
needed corrective of the over-free 
style of Hans von Bilow. In his essay 
On Conducting—a classic definition 
of the conductor’s function, reine 
by Ernest Newman and published i 
1906 by Breitkopf and Hartel—Wein- 
gartner observes: “The interpreter— 
in our case the conductor—is not able 
to increase the worth of a work; he 
can merely diminish this occasionally, 
since the best that he can give is sim- 
ply a rendering on a par with the real 
value of the work.” Later in the 
essay, in describing a_ particularly 
fancy performance he had heard of 
Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave Over- 
ture, he comments: “The conductor’s 
mania for notoriety was thus put 
above the spirit of the composer.” 

The Weingartner recordings of 
Beethoven and Brahms demonstrate 
that these words were not mere in- 
tellectualizations, but a genuine aes- 
thetic compulsion that controlled and 
illuminated his whole work as a 
conductor. In our own time, when so 
many Beethoven performances are 
driven and distorted for external ef- 
fect and so many Brahms perform- 
ances are made unwarrantedly the- 
atrical and lush, the justness of Wein- 
gartner’s interpretations can be of 
great help in enabling us to return to 
first principles. All of the four sym- 
phonies to which I have listened 
emerge equally undamaged, and yet 
are filled with the liveliest emotional 
vigor and the most subtle appreciation 
of nuance. These recordings are mas- 
terpieces in very fact, and I would 
not willingly exchange them for any 
later and mechanically more perfect 
recording I know—not even Tosca- 
nini’s. 


—C. S. 
Three Records Devoted 
To Piano Music by Liszt 
Three recording firms have each 


devoted a twelve-inch record to Liszt's 
piano music. The late Simon Barere’s 

performances of the B minor Sonata 
and Funérailles, recorded during a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall, have been 
issued by Remington. For Capitol, 
Leonard Pennario plays the sonata, 
Sonetto del Petrarca No. 104, St. 
Francis Preaching to the Birds, and 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12. For 
Stradivari, Earl Wild plays Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 2, Dance of the 
Gnomes, the B minor Ballade, the E 
major Polonaise, Berceuse, and D flat 
major Etude. 

Mr. Barere begins the sonata tenta- 
tively, making small technical slips 
and using excessive rubatos, but he 
plays better as he goes along. The 
performance is tonally lovely and in- 
cludes some stunning technical feats; 
poetic lingerings and headlong plung- 
ings give it a semblance of color and 
passion. Mr. Pennario pursues a 
steadier course. Tonally good, techni- 
cally clean and athletic, his playing 
never loses momentum, and the so- 
nata hangs together as well as seems 
possible. If his reading lacks the 
grand manner, it is neither sentimen- 
tal nor sententious, and it is not 
wholly without breadth or personality. 

Somewhat blurred in the recording 
process, Mr. Barere’s remarkable 
pianism in Funérailles comes through 
well enough. In the works other than 
the sonata, Mr. Pennario offers intel- 


ligent and musical playing. It seems 
best in the St. Francis episode, where 


the recitative passages are sustained 
with sensitive and subtle inflections 
and the filigree is exquisitely handled. 

The interest in Mr. Wild’s record 
lies largely in his choice of works, 
which includes some infrequently 
heard items. The pianis st’s technique is 
as good as Mr. Pennario’s, if not quite 


so well controlled. The tone sounds 
brilliant and a little tinny. The inter- 
pretations are orthodox and generally 
satisfactory, with the Berceuse as the 
outstanding performance. 


—R. E. 


Orchestra 


Enesco: Roumanian Rhapsody No. 2 
Orchestre des Concerts Colonnes, 
Georges Enesco conducting. SME- 
TANA: The Moldau. Austrian Sym- 
phony, George Singer conducting 
(Remington). Enesco’s Second 
Roumanian Rhapsody, less well 
known than the popular first, more 
introspective and less spirited, has 
some haunting tunes and is beauti- 
fully scored. The performance is 
excellent. Another vers‘on of Sme- 
tana’s tone poem seems unnecessary. 
This one is good enough, but some- 
what sluggish in tempo. 


R. £. 


HInvDEMITH: Der Schwanendreher, 
for viola and small orchestra; He- 
rodiade. Guenther Breitenbach, vi0- 
Ist; Vienna Symphony, Herbert 
Haefner, conductor. (Vox). Al- 


though it is based on German folk 


tunes, 


certo that Hindemith 


soloist, 
remote work. 


by its interpreters in 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Gerald McBoing Boing 
Issued in Concert Form 


In 1950 Gail Kubik wrote the score 
for a delightfully original and hu- 
manly appealing animated cartoon 
called Gerald McBoing Boing. It was 
an ideal story for a composer—the 
saga of a baby who could not talk 
but who could produce an am: azing 
variety of sounds, ranging from 
whistles to percussion. At first this 
curious endowment brought the child 
unhappiness, as he was shunned by his 
playmates, but it led ultimately to 
fame and fortune. The usual pro- 
cedure in making such films was wise- 
ly reversed. Kubik composed his 
score first, and the music served 
a blueprint for the animation. The re- 
sult was a well-nigh flawless blending 
of music, story, and motion, and in 
1951 Gerald McBoing Boing won an 
“Oscar” from the Motion Picture 
Academy of Arts and Sciences as the 
best animated cartoon of the year. 

With no alteration of the score and 
only slight changes in the story, Ger- 
ald McBoing Boing has been trans- 
formed into a concert work that 
should prove highly effective. Dr. 
Seuss’s narrative is skillfully handled, 
and the score loses none of its sparkle. 
It calls for flute, oboe, B flat clarinet, 
bassoon, elaborate percussion, piano, 
horn in F, trumpet in B flat, viola, and 
cello. The work lasts about eight 
minutes in performance. It may be 
performed by narrator, piano, and per- 
cussion solo, but the full score should 
be used wherever possible, for scarce- 
ly a note is superfluous. The score 
is issued by Southern Music Publish- 
ing Company. Orchestras that have 
played Prokofieff’s Peter and the Wolf 
to death, should try Gerald McBoing 
3oing. Children and adults alike 
should respond to it enthusiastically, as 
they did to the film version. 


—R. S 


Gail Kubik Composes 
Suite on Folk Songs 


Gail Kubik’s Folk Song Suite, for 
chamber orchestra, had its inception in 
1941 when the Columbia Broadcasting 
System requested him to select an 
American folk tune and “show what 
happens to it when treated freely by 
a serious composer.” Kubik chose a 
rollicking tune Whoopee-Ti-Yi-Yo, 
and startling things happened to it, 
some of them a bit arbitrarily. But 
the setting has tremendous rhythmic 
drive and exuberance of sound. In 
1944, while Kubik was stationed in 
RRR AR RRL ON LE GO AN 
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England as a member of the Ameri- 
can Army Air Forces, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation asked him 
for a setting ot Stephen Foster’s 
Camptown Races. A year later he 
composed a contrasting middle move- 
ment in solemn mood, based on Wil- 
liam Billings’ hymn tunes When Jesus 
Wept, and Chester, combining the 
three sections into the present suite. 
The work takes about ten minutes in 
performance. It deserves the attention 
of the numerous chamber orchestras 
that have sprung up in recent years 
and have created a new demand for 
modern chamber works. The score is 
issued by Southern Music Publishing 
Company. 
—R. S. 
For Orchestra 
BEETHOVEN: Coriolanus Overture. 
Edition Cranz. Study and Conduct- 
ing Format with Piano Arrangement 
by Anis Fuleihan. (Southern). 
Lecuona: Andalucia Suite. Arranged 
by Gordon Jenkins for small, full, 
or grand orchestra. (Marks). 
Mozart: Overture to The Magic 
Flute. Edition Cranz. (Southern). 
RASETZKI, NiCHOLAS: Esplanade 
Waltz. (Carl Fischer). 
Strauss, J.: Overture to Die Fleder- 
maus. Edition Cranz. (Southern). 


For String Orchestra 

AGNEw, Roy E.: Country Dance. 
Transcribed by Hugo Norden. 
(Schmidt). 

MacDoweLt_, Epwarp: To a Wild 
Rose. Transcribed by Hugo Nor- 
den. (Schmidt). 

Stine, Maurice: Small Fry Melo- 
dies, ten piece$ for young players. 
(Carl Fischer). 


For School Orchestra 


HaANvEL: Three Melodies. Arranged 
by John R. Wray. The wind parts 
may be omitted, for alternate parts 
are included for the strings. (J. 
Curwen; G. Schirmer). 


Concerto for Trombone 
By Rimsky-Korsakoff 


In 1873 Rimsky-Korsakoff was ap- 
pointed Inspector of Naval Bands by 
the Russiqn government, and for some 
years thereafter he interested himself 
keenly in band music and the possi- 
bilities of the brass and woodwind in- 
struments. In 1876-77 he composed a 
Concerto for Trombone and Band, 
which was first performed at the 
Kronstadt concerts of the United 

3ands of the Navy Department of 
Russia. The work had its American 
premiere in June, 1952, when Davis 
Shuman played it with the Goldman 
Band in Central Park, New York. It 
has now been issued by Leeds Music 
Corporation in a version for trom- 
bone and piano by N. Fedoseyev, 
edited by Mr. Shuman. Effective as a 
showpiece, the work is unfortunately 
banal in its material and sketchy in its 
development. 

Leeds has also published Five Pre- 
paratory Studies for Trombone by 
Davis Shuman. 


—R. S 


A Toy Concerto 
For Recorders 


Erich Katz has written a Toy Con- 
certo, for three recorders, toy piano 
(with a three-octave chromatic range), 
and children’s percussion instruments, 
that makes musical sense besides pro- 
viding an interesting ensemble. The 
concerto, which lasts about six min- 
utes in performance, is an imitation 
in miniature of classic forms, in three 
movements, an Allegro commodo, a 
Chaconne, and a Quodlibet, based on 
two tunes, Cock-a-doodle-do, and O 
leave your sheep. 

The recorders may be replaced with 


other instruments; the toy piano may 
be replaced by a celesta, harpsichord, 
virginal, or regular piano, “prepared” 
with paper or other material to give 
it a tinkling sound; and the percussion 
may be varied. This work deserves 
the attention of schools as well as of 
private ensemble teachers. It is issued 


by Omega Music Education. 
—R. S. 


Classical Works 
For the Recorder 


In its series of original works for 
the recorder, Edition Schott has is- 
sued a delightful Sonata for alto re- 
corder in F, violin, and harpsichord 
(or piano), with cello ad libitum, by 
Johann Christoph Pepusch, most 
widely remembered for his score for 
the original Beggar’s Opera. The 
sonata is available from Associated 
Music Publishers in New York. The 
recorder may be replaced by the flute, 
oboe, or violin, and the cello by the 
viola da gamba. ; 

The Earls Court Repertory tor 
Recorder, issued by E. C. Schirmer, 
has been’ augmented by Fourteen Ar- 
rangements, for two soprano record- 
ers, of music by Morley and Purcell 
and of folk songs, by Bennett An- 
drews; and by Nine Arrangements, 
for descant and treble recorders, of 
works by various classical masters 
by Andrews. 

—R. § 


Method for Recorder 
Based on Israeli Songs 


Tzippora Jochsberger has had the 
ingenious idea of writing a method 
for learning the soprano recorder 
mainly through the medium of Israeli 
folk songs. The volume is published 
by the department of culture and 
education of the Jewish Agency, Inc. 
The recorder is very popular in Is- 
rael, for it is admirably suited to the 
plaintive, oriental cast of Israel folk 
music, Several of the melodies have 
have arranged as canons in two parts, 
and many have been provided with 
rhythmic accompaniment by various 
percussion instruments. This volume 
may well prove useful to others be- 
sides recorder students. 


—R. S. 


For Band 


BENNETT, Davin: Serenade to a Baby- 
Sitter, for concert band. (Carl 
Fischer). 

CuHeEyETTE, IrviNG: Fosteriana Over- 
ture, for full or symphonic band. 


(Leed s). 
Cuipester, L. W.: Chorale-Time for 
School Bands. 43 chorales, warm-up 





Ge Fs 


> Carnegie Hall 


PETERS 





— NN 
=" PEI PETERS EDITION IONS enna 


Frans 3 Joseph h Bayon 


The Complete 83 String Quartets 


(The Complete Edition in four volumes, with each string part 
of each volume bound separately with its own individual cover) 


> Vols. | and Il: The 30 Famous Quartets in 2 volumes 
(Peters 289a/b).......... each vol. 

Vols. Ill and IV: The Remaining 53 Quartets, 2 volumes 
(Peters 289c/d).......... each vol. 12.50 


This Complete Edition of the 83 String Quartets is now made 
available again for the first time in over twelve years. Inasmuch 
as Volumes | and II contain the "30 Famous String Quartets,” it 
is possible to complement these with the second two volumes 
containing the remaining 53 String Quartets—thus avoiding 
any duplication of the contents of Volumes | and Il. 


7 The 1952 Peters Edition Catalogue available upon request. 


881 Seventh Avenue 










Alpin-Dudles 
TRIUMVIRATE 


Elinor Remick Warren's The Sing- 
ing Earth was given at the 1952 
Ojai Festivals, with Thor Johnson 
as conductor and Rose Bampton 
as soprano soloist. Above are the 
composer, conductor, and soloist 


exercises, and instrumental dri! 
(Carl Fischer). 

Frietps, IrvinG: Miami Beach Rumba, 
arranged for band (C-D) by Wal- 
ter Beeler. (Marks). 

Isaac, Merve J.: The King’s High- 
way, Overture, for full or sym- 
phonic band. (Carl Fischer). 

MONTERDE, BERNARDINO: Mascarena. 
Arranged by Walter Beeler for iull 
or symphonic band. (Southern). 

Morrissey, JOHN J.: Four Episodes 
for Band, for full or symphonic 
band. (Marks). 

Rimsky-KorsAKoFF: Hymn to _ the 
Sun. Arranged by David Bennett 
for full or symphonic band. (Carl 
Fischer). 

WILDMAN, CHARLES: Swedish Rhap- 
sody. Arranged for piano and band 
or band alone by Paul Yoder. 
(Leeds). 


Two Opera Singers 
Married in Indiana 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND.—Lucia Evan- 
gelista, soprano of the New York 
City Opera, and Jerome Hines, bass 
of the Metropolitan Opera, were mar- 
ried here on July 22. The two sing- 
ers had been appearing with the Cin- 
cinnati Summer Opera Association, 
and Miss Evangelista had sung the 
title role in a performance of La 
Traviata just prior to the wedding 


$ 5.50 


CORPORATION 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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Awards Given 
In Buenos Aires 
By Critics Circle 


Buenos Aires.—The Music Critics 
Circle of Buenos Aires has made the 
following — for 1951. 

Award 1, category A, for the best 
symphonic work by a living Argentine 
composer performed i in Buenos Aires: 
Transfiguration, poem for orchestra 
and voice, by Luis Gianneo. No 
awards were given in category B, for 
the best chamber work, or category 
C, for the best work for soloist. 

Award 2, category A, for the best 
symphonic work by a_foreign com- 
poser performed in Buenos Aires: 
Liturgical Symphony, by Arthur 
Honegger; category B, for the best 

chamber work by a foreign composer 
performed in Buenos Aires: Das 
Marienleben, for voice and orchestra, 
by Paul Hindemith; category C, for 
the best work for soloist bya foreign 
composer: no award. 

Award 3, for the best Argentine 
orchestral conductor active in Buenos 
Aires: Carlos Felix Cillario. Award 
4, for the best foreign conductor ac- 
tive in Buenos Aires: Erich Kleiber. 
Award 5, for the best Argentine 
orchestra active in Buenos Aires: 
Orquesta Sinfénica del Estado (State 
Symphony Orchestra). Award 6, for 
the best Argentine chamber-music 
group: Buenos Aires Wind Ensemble, 
made up of Gerardo Levy, flute; Al- 
fredo Perona, oboe; Pedro Chiam- 
baretta, bassoon; Efrain Guigui, clari- 


net; and Enrique Faure, horn. Award 
7, for the best foreign chamber en- 
semble heard here: Vegh String 
Quartet. 

Award 8, for the best Argentine 
chorus active in Buenos Aires: 
chorus of the Teatro Colén. Award 
9, for the best foreign chorus: Agru- 
pacion Coral de Pamplona. Award 
10, for the best Argentine instru- 
mentalist active in Buenos Aires: 


Roque Spatola, solo clarinetist of the 
orchestra of the Teatro Colén. Award 
11, for the best foreign instrumentalist 
heard in Buenos Aires: Wilhelm 
Backhaus, pianist. Award 12, for the 
best Argentine singer heard in Buenos 
Aires: Angel Matiello, baritone. 
Award 13, for the best foreign singer: 
Christl Goltz, soprano. Award 14, for 
the best recording of Argentine mu- 
sic made in Argentina: Impresiones 
de la Puna, by Alberto Ginastera, re- 
corded by a symphonic orchestra con- 
ducted by Bruno Bandini, issued by 

den. Award 15, for the best re- 
cording of a foreign work made in 
Argentina: no award. 

Award 16, for the best book, essay, 
or lecture by an Argentine author on 
a musical topic published in Argen- 
tina: Introduccién a la Estética de la 
Musica, by Leopoldo Hurtado, pub- 


TWO BRITISHERS 
Myra Hess visits Howard Fergu- 


son, whose Piano Concerto she will 
introduce with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony next season 


August, 1952 





lished by Edicién Ricordi Americana. 
Award 17, for the best book, essay, 
or lecture by a foreign author pub- 


lished in Argentina: Stravinsky, by 
Alfredo Casella, published by Edicion 
Ricordi Americana S.A. Award 18, 
for the best edition of music by an 
Argentine published in Argentina: no 
award. Award 19, for the best edi- 
tion of music for a foreigner pub- 
lished in Argentina: Cuatro Cantos 
Gallegos (Four Songs of the Gal- 
legos) by Julian Bautista, issued by 
Edicién Editorial Argentina de 
Miasica. Award 20, for the musical 
society that distinguished itself most 
highly by the quality of its programs 
and the loftiness of its objectives: 
Asociacién Amigos de la Musica. 
Award 21, for the organization or in- 
stitution that contributed the most to 
the broadcasting and the propagation 
of Argentine music: L.R.A., Radio 
del Estado (State Radio). 


COMPOSERS CORNER 


Benjamin Britten is now at work on 
an opera to be given as part of the 
festivities celebrating the coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth II next summer. 
The composer received permission 
from the Queen to compose a work 
based on Elizabeth I and her associa- 
tion with the Earl of Essex. Edgar 
Allan Poe’s The Fall of the House of 
Usher is the subject of a new opera 
by Morris Hutchins Ruger, which is 
to be given its first performance early 
this fall under the auspices cf the Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and 
Arts. The cast of four will be headed 
by Ivan Petroff and Armand Tokat- 
yan. The work is scored for smal! 
orchestra; no chorus is required. 

The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., is offer- 
ing a prize of $100 to the composer 
of the best anthem for mixed voices 
submitted in the contest being held 
under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists. The competition, 
which closes on Jan. 1, 1953, is open 
to all residents of the United States 
and Canada. Complete information 





may be obtained by writing to the 
American Guild of ——. 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, =: 


Another $100 prize is to be Road by 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New 
York to the American composer who 
submits the best entry in its contest 
for male chorus works. Application 
blanks, which must be filed by Nov. 
1, 1952, may be secured by writing to 
the glee club at 154 West 18th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y 

Three compositions for harp and 
orchestra have been commissioned by 
Samuel Rosenbaum for his wife, Edna 
Phillips, who will introduce them next 
season. Miss Phillips will play Ernst 
Krenek's Concerto for Harp and Or- 
chestra with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Walter Hendl'’s Concertino for 
Harp and Orchestra with the Dallas 
Symphony (under the composer’s di- 
rection), and Ray Green's Rhapsody) 
(based on Appalachian folk tunes) 
with the Birmingham Symphony. Mr. 
Rosenbaum, a lawyer, is best known 
to musicians as the trustee of the 
Music Performance Trust Fund of 
the Recording Industry. The Northern 
California Harpists’ Association is of- 
fering two prizes of $100 each for the 
best harp works submitted in the com- 
petition for its 1953 Composition 
Awards. One prize in the world-wide 
contest is to be given for a harp solo; 
the other is for an ensemble composi- 


tion in which the harp plays a solo 


part. Only music completed during 
1952 is eligible for consideration. The 
contest closes on Jan. 1, 1953. Com- 
plete information is obtainable from 
Yvonne La Mothe, 687 Grizzly Peak 
3oulevard, Berkeley 8, Calif. The 1952 
Composition Awards were won by 


Gerardo Gombau Guerra, of Madrid, 
for his harp solo Apunte Betico, and 
Marius Flothuis, of Amsterdam, for 
his Sonata da Camera, for flute and 
harp. Mr. Flothuis is MusicaL 
AMERICA’S correspondent for the 
Netherlands. 





ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 








200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy 
Only voice teacher eof 


EMARGOLIS sara. 


Current teacher of Met Opera stars: RIGAL ¢ HINES 
GUARRERA * MADEIRA ¢ SULLIVAN ¢ PECHNER 
152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. Phone CO. 5-9155 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


Formerly Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Assn.—30 Years in Grand Opera 
Teacher of many successful singers including 
ELEANOR STEBER, Leading Soprano, and 

RICHARD TUCKER, Leading Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


Studio: 260 W. 72nd St., New York 23 Phone TR 7-3538 


cHARLES G. READING 


257 WEST 86th St., N. Y. C. 




















TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the late Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the only person author- 


ized to carry on his teaching of 
“TR 7-7573 the “Art of Bel Canto.”’ 


wme MERLE ALCOCK <=: 


Formerly of Metropolitan Opera 
Metropolitan Opera Studios, 1425 Broadway or Alwyn Court, 180 W. 58th St., 


EVAN EVAN 


aeulty J jterd 
Director, Musie Dept., Chautauqua i 7a -- " weed 








N. Y. C. 








BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 


Studie: :" Riverside Drive, New Yerk Gitp 
BERNARD TAYLOR wr 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


464 Riverside Drive * Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 and JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


BELLE JULIE SOUDANT 


Faculty: Juliiiard School of Music and Julliiard Summer Scheol 
Studio Address: 200 West 57th Street, New Yor“ 


WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 














PATRICE MUNSEL, ROBERTA 
Teacher PETERS, NORMAN SCOTT of 19 E. 94th St., N. Y. 28 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association ATwater 9-6735 








‘-RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Ps Voice—152 W. 57th St., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 


LOTTE LEQNARD’“:2:::.. 


Studio: 48 West 84th Street, New York TR 4-6348 Recital-progrems 


LUCIA DUNHAM 


Address: 173 Riverside Drive, New York 

















TEACHER OF SINGING 
Faculty: 

JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


ALICE TULLY 


148] Stelnway Bidg., 118 West 57th Street, New York 








DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


OPERA—CONCERTS— 
Guest Soloist with Orchestras 


MIDDLETON soprano 


Available: Opera—Concert—Radio 
Per. Rep. Mrs. Lili Carey, 25 W. 68th St. N. Y. 








OLIVE 




















| x FATHER FLANAGAN'S 


BOYS TOWN CHOIR 


FATHER FRANCIS SCHMITT, DIRECTOR 
NOW BOOKING—WRITE DAVID B. WHALEN, 502 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22 


NEW MUSIC STRING QUARTET 


Now Booking—Season 1952-53 © 409 E. 69th St., New York 2/ TR. 98-1296 
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League 


(Continued from page 9) 
the effect that “high musical stand- 
ards and cultural maturity shall be 
the conscious and continuous aim of 
all groups affiliated with the league.” 

This awareness of the need for 
high, “culturally mature” standards 
is a distinguishing feature of the 
league’s whole program. Two educa- 
tional projects of great promise are 
being initiated this summer and fall. 
In September, twelve conductors of 
affiliated orchestras will spend a week 
in Philadelphia attending a work- 
shop under Eugene Ormandy, in which 
they will have opportunities to con- 
duct the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
receive criticisms and suggestions 
from Mr. Ormandy. The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra is bearing the total 
cost of the project. At convention 
time there were already 71 applica- 
tions for the twelve places. 

A course in management training, 
with Mrs. Thompson, Mr. Watrous, 
and James Christian Pfohl, conductor 
of the Charlotte Symphony, as in- 
structors, is being offered this month 
at the Transylvania Music Camp in 
Brevard, N. C., under the joint spon- 
sorship of the league and the Brevard 
Music Festival. Registration fees do 
not quite cover the cost; the Brevard 
Festival makes up the difference. This 
is the first course in orchestra man- 
agement ever offered anywhere. 

Further educational and_ practical 
impetus was provided by the pub- 
lication last month of a 112-page book 
by Mrs. Thompson, The Community 
Symphony Orchestra: How to Or- 
ganize and Develop It. The volume, 
which may be obtained from the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League, P. O. Box 164, Charleston, 
W. Va., contains wise and informative 
chapters on the statistics of symphony 
orchestras in the United States to- 
day; the formation of a community 
symphony; orchestra personnel; the 
conductor; the manager; women’s 
committees ; financing; running cam- 
paigns; publicity; and the orchestra’s 
responsibility for cultural leadership 
in the community. The book is packed 
with otherwise unavailable material 
drawn from the life experiences of 
community orchestras, and is an in- 
dispensable text for all those con- 
cerrzd with the ‘development of or- 
chestral music in this country. 


HE fact is too little known that 

the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League spearheaded the success- 
ful drive to persuade Congress to ex- 
empt non-profit orchestras from pay- 
ing an excise tax on admissions. For 
two years or more, Mrs. Thompson 
and her fellow-members worked un- 
remittingly on this project. No small 
part of its success resulted from the 
persuasiveness exercised by the prom- 
inent businessmen on local orchestra 
boards upon their congressmen and 
senators. Only the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League was able, so 
to speak, to infiltrate hundreds of 
communities and dozens of states, and 
to find influential people who were in 
a position to bring pressure to bear 
upon congressional members from 
their regions. 

From this example it will be clear 
that the le ‘“ague operates in terms not 
only of generalities but also of the 
particularities of each local situation. 
Its campaign to obtain business and 
industrial support for member or 
chestras is a case in point. Techniques 
of approach outlined by the league 
have won contributions from many 
local business sources. At the same 
tune, however, Mrs. Thompson ar- 
gues that “business houses usually 
designated as ‘chain stores’ are not 
contributing to orchestras proportion 
ately to home-owned business houses. 
The only auswer seems to be contact 
with them on a national level.” You 
may be sure that before many months 
have elapsed the league will have 


made effective “contact on a national 
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level” and attracted sizable chunks of 
chain-store money into the support 
of community orchestras. For Mrs. 
Thompson’s greatest asset is her 
clearheaded ability to know where 
she is going before she makes a 
move; the chain-store people will not 
learn of her designs upon them until 
she is sure she has found the right 
people to talk to and the right things 
to say to them. 

This roundup of league activities 
could go on almost forever, for the 
league’s work is never done. It is busy 
with profitable co-operative and pro- 
motional undertakings in conjunction 
with the Music Educators National 
Conference, the National Music Coun- 
cil, the American Societv of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers, the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
and the United States Army. It is or- 
ganizing symphony women’s associa- 
tions as a special unit of the league, 
banding composers together in a com- 
posers’ committee, and expanding its 
unique statistical studies of commu- 
nity orchestras. What else it is doing 
I do not know, but I am sure that 
Mrs. Thoiujpson thought of some new 
irresistible project yesterday, and will 
think of another one tomorrow. 
*The 1953 convention will be held 
in Elkhart, Ind., in the middle of 
June, under the six-way sponsorship 
of the City of Elkhart, the musical 
instrument manufacturers of the city, 
the Elkhart Chamber of Commerce, 
the Hotel Elkhart, the Elkhart Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the Elkhart 
Symphony Society. A feature of the 
convention will be the first national 
clinic of community symphony or- 
chestras, sponsored by the instrument 
manufacturers of Elkhart. 


Vienna 


(Continued from page 17) 
a young dancer by the name of Dirtl 
created a great sensation. 

The achievement of the Vienna 
Opera is all the more impressive when 
one realizes that all 75 operas have 
been prepared since 1945. The war 
destroyed not only the old opera house 
on the Ringstrasse but the scenery as 
well. Every opera has been prepared 
like a new one. We owe much to the 
ingenuity of the producers and direct- 
ors of the Vienna Staatsoper—among 
them Lothar Wallerstein, who has 
since died, and Oscar Fritz Schuh, 
Adolf Rott, and Josef Gielen. Only 
a few years ago the Vienna Opera 
was digging itself out of the ruins. 
This year it toured to Paris, Brussels, 
and Wiesbaden with great success and 
is admittedly one of the great opera 
houses of the world. 

The past year brought many impres- 
sive achievements at the conductor’s 
desk and on the stage. With his in- 
terpretations of Die Walkure and 
Tristan und Isolde, Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler re- -established himself in the 
Vienna Staatsoper as one of the great 
musical spirits and interpreters of 
Wagner. Karl Boehm conducted 
Wozzeck with tremendous intensity. 
Two gifted young conductors came to 
the fore: Rudolf Kempe and Hein- 
rich Hollenreiser. Among the out- 
standing achievements on the stage 
were the sensational—perhaps a_ bit 
too sensational—Elektra of Christl 
Goltz; George London’s distinguished 
Don Giovanni; and Lisa della Casa’s 
delightful Arabella. 

The high artistic standards of the 
Vienna Staatsoper have been main- 
tained in spite of frequent guest ap- 
pearances by some of its leading 
singers in New York, Buenos Aires, 
London, Milan, Rome, Naples, and 
German cities. It has been a diffi- 
cult task to maintain a unified and 
balanced company with artists who 
are away so much of the time 


Lee Cass Wins 
Young Artists Contest 

Lee Cass, bass-baritone, won the 
seventh annual Young Artists’ Contest 
sponsored by the 92nd Street YM and 
YWHA in New York. 











Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STRSET. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 


NEW! A GERSHWIN FESTIVAL 
Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


Sanroma, Pianist; Long, Uppman, Vocalists Maazel, Conductor 


Persunal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo — 


Concert Co. (20 persons). Special production by S. Denham for 
500 cities not visited by seniur company. Program features version 


of "Gaite Parisienne”. 
Personal Direction: Ceppicus, Schang & Brown 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


Jermain Capea toes & from Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Longines Symphonette 


Mishe' Piastro, | Conductor 














Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
By arrangement with Clarence E. Cramer 


Trapp Family Singers 


_ Dr. F. W F. Wasner, Conductor 





Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown — 


Little Orchestra Society 


Thomas Scherman, Conductor 





Personal Direction: C oppicus, Schang & Brown 


Leslie Bell Singers 


Famous Canadian All-girl Chorus 


Persunal Direction: Kurt Weinheld 


Jaroff Male Chorus — 


Serge Jaroft, Conductor 








Dr. Leslie Bell, Director 





and Dancers 
_ Personal D Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival — 


Varied Programs — First Tour — Leading Soloists 
_ Personal Directi Direction: Andre Mertens 





‘Mata and Hari and Company 


____ Dance Satirists 








Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Janet Collins and her Company 


First Tour Premiere Danseuse Metropolitan Opera 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 











The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinheld 


FEDERICO PILAR 


Rey and Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 





Harp Quintet 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Marina Svetlova 


2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 








Prima Ballerina 


The Revelers 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Famous Male Quartet 


We offer COMPLETE MANAGEMENT SERVICE tor 
DEBUT RECITALS and CONCERTS in New York City 
All details handled Thoroughly and Dependably 
For complete Information write or call our 


NEW YORK RECITAL DEPARTMENT 


Johnnie Evans, Manager 
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113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
Persona! Direction RISE | SASCHA ELENA 7 
Kart Welnhotd Stevens Gorodnitzki Nikolaidi 
ROSE F Mezzo-Soprano Pianist Contralto 
Bampton ALFRED and HERBERT NAN - RICARDO 
cae Serrano | Teltschik Merriman Odnoposoff 
FRANCES Duo-Pianists i Violinist 
Bible ALEC LLY GENEVIEVE 
Mezzo-Soprano 
"| Templeton Pons Rowe 
WALTER Pianist Soprano Soprano 
Cassel HELEN  —_ GYORGY 
Baritone 
——— — | Traubel Reed Sandor 
a Soprano Ballad Singer Pianist 
aia ‘ DOROTHY HAZEL tt” IRMGARD 
oprano ' ‘ 
eon S* | Waarenskjold =| Scott Seefried 
Gorin a es Soprano 
Baritone FRANCES TOSSY JENNIE 
ceruard.~=—=Ssé TN Spivakovsky | Tourel 
Ka nde r spree Violinist Mezzo-Soprano 
a hensiannad GLADYS Personal Direction 
ERVIN Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
[ | Personal Direction ' Swa rthout 
asZio Mezzo-Soprano 
Pianist || CoPpleus. Schang & Brown |__| Bartlate & 
CAROLYN Vronsky&Babin Robertson 
Long Duo-Pianists Duo-Pianists | 
Soprano , snares! ” _ SENEVIEVE EUGENE 
— raggiom List 
. ial r 
Malcuzynski ante rant Wa coal Soprano Pianist 
Pianist MISCHA ees - i ossy 
DOROTHY Elman 
Maynor . Violinist Renardy 
on Personal Direction Violinist | 
es F re Andre Mertens POLYNA 
IrKUuUSN 
Melton iy Stoska 
Tenor | — | —— = Soprano | 
YEHUDI CARROLL ee - — 
A ersonal Direction 
Menuhin Glenn as Ferrier Horace J. Parmelee 
Violinist Violinist uneeued ——_—_———_— 
MONA SZYMON NIKOLAI and JOANNA MILDRED 
Paulee | Goldberg Graudan Dilling 
Mezzo-Soprano Violinist . Celle and Piano Duo Harpist 
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Metropolitan Opera Singers 


now studying with 


MR. MARGOLIS 


are 


ROBERT MERRILL 


{His only voice teacher) 


DELIA RIGAL 


JEROME HINES 


BRIAN SULLIVAN 


GERHARD PECHNER 


JEAN MADEIRA 


FRANK GUARRERA 


Also teacher of 


LUCY KELSTON, 
celebrated dramatic soprano, 


La Scala Opera, Milan, Italy 


= sesiiiamadiioa For full particulars, write or call: 


Secretary, SAMUEL MARGOLIS, 152 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


Tel.: COlumbus 5-9155 
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